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THE NATIIRF AND PRFVAI FNHF OF LFARNINR DFFiniPKiniF*; AMQNR AHUI T IMMATPg 



A study conducted by Lehigh University for the National Institute of 
Justice, U.S. Department of Justice. 

ABSTRACT 

In order to determine the nature and prevalence of learning defi- 
ciencies among adult Inmetes, a sample of subjects was drawn from three In- 
stitutions In each of the states of Louisiana, Pennsylvania and Washington. 
Ond women's prison was selected In each of the three states. Subjects were 
administered an academic achievement test and an Individual Intelligence 
test. Those scoring at or below the fifth grade level on one of the sub- 
tests were deemed to be "learning deficient" (LDf) and administered a 
learning disflbli [tl95 screening test. Subjects with a Full Scale IQ of less 
than 75 were given an adaptive behavior checklist. Data were collected on 
demographic, family, educational and criminal Justice variables. 

Findings Indicated that the average Inmate left school after tenth 
grade but was performing more than thre years below this level. At least 
A2i of Inmates have some form of learning deficiency and, of those, 82$ had 
Indications of specific learning dlsabtlltles (lD), especially In the area 
of auditory and visual discrimination. The average IQ of Inmates snip led 
was one standard deviation beiow national norms and learning deficient 
Inmates were dramatically lower than non-lec^nlng deficient. A substantial 
number of those Identified as learning deficient had been Identified 
previously but llvtle appears to have boen done to Intervene In the process. 

It was further fo'Jnd that a large percentage nc%) cane from unstable 
home environments and many Indicated childhood problems Including drug and 
alcohol abuse and delinquency. Most of the sample had a poor employment 
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history prior to Incarceration with 50% having no regular employment. 
Violent crime Increased the longer the subject was In contact with the 
criminal Justice system. 

When the relationships between the variables wero explored, the most 
consistent predictor of achievement and measured ability was the highest 
grade completed. When the analyses were done for thb learning deficient 
versus non-learning deficient sample, ethnic group was the most consistent 
in explaining the variance. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTOODUCTION 



For more than 5 decade, there has been an fncreasfng awareness that the 
educational levels among adult offenders Incarcerated In the nation's cor- 
rectional Institutions are significantly lower than those of the general 
population. Successive studies have noted that functional Illiteracy In 
this population Is substantially higher than national norms (Bell, Conard, 
Laffey, Lutz, Miller, Simon, Stakelon, 4 Wilson, 1979; Dell'Apa, 1973j 
Education Commission of the States, (ECS), 1976; Feldman, 1974; General 
Accounting Office (GA^), 1980; Kilty, 1977; Nagel, 1976; Reagen, Stoughton, 
Smith, & Davles, 1973; Roberts, 1971): 

* Only 56% of Inmates In state correctional Institutions have completed 
high school (United States Department of Justice, 1979). 

» Approximately 5% of Inmates at federal, state, and county levels have 
not attended school beyond the third grade (Kilty, 1977). 

» On the average. Inmates In federal and state prisons have completed 9 
years In school but function 2 to 3 years below their attained grade 
level (GAO, 1980). 

* Apr- iximately 85% of Inmates have dropped out of school before 16 
years of agj (Roberts, 1971). 

The above figures clearly Indicate that adult Inmates have significant 
educational deficiencies. In spite of this fact, the majority of the Incar- 
cerated population does not participate In prison education programs. A 
United States Department of Justice survey (1979) Indicated that nearly Z0% 
of those Inmates who were enrolled In correctional education programs failed 
to complete a single grade of schooling during their Incarceration. Bell et 
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al* (1979) found that only 50% of those Inmates who could potential ly bene- 
fit from educational programs In the Institutions were enrolled In such pro- 
grams, despite the obvious and particular need for basic academic and 
vocational education* 

As a result of such evidence researchers have begun to turn their at- 
tentions toward the educational programs In prisons. To date, although In- 
mate education has been Investigated from fiscal, organizational, and ad- 
ministrative perspectives (Ayers, 1975; Bell et ak, 1979; ECS, 1976; GAO, 
1980; Thompson, 1979), little -esearch exists regarding the background and 
demographic characteristics of Inmates and their possible relationships to 
the nature and prevalence of specific types of learning deficiencies and 
educational attainment. 

Although no research has been done In these areas with Incarcerated 
adults, some research has been done to Investigate these Issues among Juve- 
nile delinquents. The results of these studies Indicate, for example, that 
the ratio of perceptual disorders among delinquents Is disproportionately 
high (Murray, 1976), that school failure among delinquents Is closely as- 
sociated with low socioeconomic status (SES) (Goid, 1978), that a majority 
of adjudicated delinquents are from lower SES homes (Berry, 1971; Chilton, 
Simpson^ 1972; Wax, 1972) and that speech disorders are found In delinquents 
twelve times more frequently than In normal populations (Gagne, 1977). Such 
findings, coupled with the fact that many Incarcerated adults are products 
of the Juvenile Justice system, suggest that similar problems may exist 
among the adult Inmate population. 

In April 1981, Lehigh University was awarded a contract by the National 
Institute of Justice, United States Department of Justice, to address cer- 



tain Issues relating to the area of learning deficiencies among adult In- 
mates. The stipulations of the contract required Lehigh to address the fol- 
lowing four Issues: 

!• The nature and prevalence of Earning deficiencies anong adult In- 
mates In state prisons, 

2, The relationship between educational attainment and such deficien- 
cies, 

3, The background, demographic, and criminal Justice data on the 
learning deficient Inmates, 

4, The comparability of these characteristics for the learning defi- 
cient Inmates with both the non- 1 earning deficient Inmates and the 
general population. 

Prior to the actual data collection, relevant literature and prior re- 
search In the broad area of learning deficiencies among Incarcerated popula- 
tions were reviewed. Due to the lack of literature specifically relating to 
adult Inmates, the major emphasis of this review was on research which has 
been done with delinquents. A synthesis of this literature Is presented .n 
Chapter II of this document. 

In the process of addressing the Issues, and the concomitant research 
questions, data were gathered over a 2 year period from a sample of Inmates 
In nine state prisons located In three states: Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. These states were chosen because of their regional represen- 
tativeness and three Institutions were selected In each state: one male 
maximum security, one male medium security, and one female Institution. 

The term "learning deficient" (LDf) was operational I ze^^ for the purpose 
of this study as quantified functional Illiteracy. An Individual was Iden- 
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tiffed as functionally Illiterate when he or she scored at or below the 
fifth grade level on at least one of the subtests on the Tests of Adult 
Basic Education (TABE). In order to address the Issues relating to learning 
deficiencies In the adult prison population, data were collected on the fol- 
lowing categories of variables: 

K Demographic variables 

2. Criminal Justice variables 

5. Educational background variables 

4« Family background variables 

5. Academic achievement variables 

6. Abl I Ity variables 

7. DIsabI I Ity variables 

liiformatlon on general background variables of Interest (Categories #1- 
4) was gathered by a structured analysis of Institutional records and by in- 
terviews at the time of testing. The academic achievement variables 
(Category #5) were measured by the TABE. The ability variables (Cateqory 
#6) were measured by the administration of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale-Revised (WAIS-R). An adaptive behavior checklist based on the Ameri- 
can Association of Mental Deficiencies (AAMD) Adaptive Behavior Scale-in- 
stitutional Version was also used to address the Issue of adaptive behavior 
as a component of mental retardation. The disability variables (Category 
#7) were assessed by administering selected subtests of the Mann-Sulter 
Learning DIsabI I Itles Screening Test. A detailed description of the re- 
search design and methodology utilized Is contained In Chapter 1 1 1 of this 
report. 

The choice of the research design, and the selection and administration 
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of the data collection Instruments for this study presented several problecrs 
worthy of mention. 

The broad area of problems which such a research effort attempts to ad- 
dress has merft but, as yet, there are still areas of uncertainty, partic- 
ularly In regard to definition of terms. Identification of problems, estab- 
lishing of relationship, and Instrumentation and methodology. Obviously, 
these problems have faced researchers conducting studies among delinquent 
youth. They are, however, compounded at the adult level by such factors as 
age, self-concept, motivation, extended contact with the criminal Justice 
system and by long periods of Incarceration. 

The problems of defining and Identifying such Inmate-related factors as 
specific learning disabilities (LD), mental retardation, emotional dis- 
turbance, physical handicaps and other Influential variables, of deter- 
mining their prevalence, of examining possible relationships between these 
factors and various background characteristics of Inmates could have been 
addressed In at least three broad ways. The most "attractive" In a research 
sense would have been to concentrate on a narrow area of deficiency (e.g., 
visual perception, minimal brain damage, auditory discrimination), to select 
or design a sophisticated Instrument to measure It, and to seek to establish 
some relationship. The difficulty with tnis approach Is that the 
development or purchase of a sophisticated battery and Its administration to 
a sufficiently large sample would be limited by available funds ($200,000) 
and allocated ilme (2 years). It would also limit the possibility of ad- 
dressing the broader Issues of policy, program and treatment by the criminal 
Justice system. 

A second approach would have been to select a sample from a single In- 
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stFtutlon and approach the problem as an "fn-depth case study," to address 
many more areas of deffcfency and to examine their relationship to other 
background factors. This approach, however, would not result In any degree 
of representativeness and would not take Into account regional, sex, 
"system," or Institutional differences. 

The approach used In this study, which Is explained In detail In 
Chapter III, addresses this problem from a somewhat broader perspective. We 
are of the opinion that before a narrow, deficiency-specific approach can be 
utilized, much more nc^ds to be known about the prevalence of broadly-de- 
fined learning deficiencies and their relationship. If any, to educational 
attainment and background characteristics Including criminal Justice vari- 
ables. Past experience, both In the fields of correctional and special edu- 
cation and with the National Correctional Education Evaluation (Bell et al., 
1979; Bell, Conard, Laffey, Volz, & Wilson, 1977), led us then to the 
approach utilized In this project. The nature of the problem and the fact 
that It has yet to be researched In any serious fashion has had an Impact on 
this approach. The Issues addressed and the research questions asked are, 
of necessity, both broad In scope and yet attempt to deal with those speci- 
fic areas of Interest that our research, and that of others, have Indicated 
as being most fertile. 

The selection of Instruments for the study presented some problems. 
While the TABE, utilized to measure academic achievement, and the newly re- 
vised Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale, selected to measure the ability 
levels of the sample are, by consensus, considered to be the best available, 
they do have some weaknesses when utilized In an adult population that was 
Incarcerated for some time and who, for the large part, have not completed a 
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formal and normal educational program. The Mann-Sufter Learning 
Disabilities Screening Tests, administered to those subjects who scored at 
or below a fifth grade level on the TABE, were used to attempt to determine 
the specific nature of the disabilities. This Instrument was chosen for Its 
adaptabll Ity and ease of use and because of the necessity to garner as much 
Information as possible on such areas as auditory and visual discrimination, 
memory, and closure* 

The Issue of adaptive behavior assessment as an Integral part of any 
diagnosis of mental retardation warrants some comment. This will be dis- 
cussed In detal I In Chapter III. 

The difficulties of conducting research In the prisor setting deserve 
some comment In this Introduction. Most social science research, whether It 
Is conducted In the community or In educational and mental and health fad- 
lltles. Is essentially carried on In a hospitable environment with re- 
latively cooperative subjects. This Is not the case In correctional 
facilities. By and large, any data collector or test administrator Is 
understandably viewed as a possible security threat by the security staff. 
The testing of prisoners, either In groups or as Individuals, requires the 
disruption of the normal movement and work routine of the prison population 
and most administrators, work supervisors and correctional officers can 
control their enthusiasm for such movement and break In routine caused by 
the researcher's attempt to collect data and complete the testing. The 
generous cooperation and support of the administration and staff of the nine 
Institutions and of the Chief Correctional Officers In the three state 
capitals used In this study has been acknowledged In this document and our 
appreciation Is noted once more. However, security and work restrictions 



which hampered access to subjects required considerable flexibility on the 
part of the test administrators as Indicated by their willingness to return 
to the Institutions to complete testing and by their ability to respond to 
the political needs of the Institutional bureaucracy. Such barriers are 
time consuming and draining but are a reality of prison research. 

Another major difficulty In conducting research In the correctional 
setting Is the suspicion and Insecurity of the Inmate who has, by and large, 
failed In the educational enterprise on the outside and Is being asked to 
willingly give of his or her time to take a series of academic and Intel- 
ligence tests. This Is coupled with the natural resentment of being asked 
to give up Income from work assignments or to give up recreational oppor- 
tunities. It was feared that such problems would seriously limit the number 
of Inmates willing to participate, and possibly skew the sample In favor of 
the more able Inmates. The methods used to coiriw *^'s are described In 
Chapter III, but suffice It to say that we are reasonably confident that the 
sample, as drawn. Is representative of the Institutions used In ^he study. 
The barriers raised by the Insecurity of the Inmates, the lack of Incentives 
to participate, the threatening circumstances of any testing situation and 
the typical unplanned movement of prison populctlon (e.g., transfer, 
release, escape and death) did result In the "bleeding" of subjects from the 
original sample. This, we suggest, was unavoidable and does not In any way 
detract from the validity of the research findings reported In Chapter IV or 
the recommendations stated In Chapter V. 

In order to address the problems associated with the analysis of the 
previous research, the research design, the selection of Instruments and of 
sample selection and retention, the research team was fortunate to have the 
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services of an advisory board who reviewed all data collection Instruments 
and the research approach and advised on the best way of presenting the In- 
tent and design of the study to the Corrections! Agencies and to the 
Inmates. The advisory board was made up of the following members: 
» Dr. Paul B. Campbell - The Ohio State University. 

Dr. Campbell has had wide experience In the area of assessment of 
learning disabilities and, as Director of Program Administration, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., he was Involved In the research on 
the link between Juvenile delinquency and learning disabilities. 
» Dr. Philip A. Mann - The University of MIzmiI. 

Dr. Hann Is th«» co-author of the widely used Mann-Sulter Learning Dis- 
abilities Screening Tests utilized In this study. He has had broad academic 
and practical experience In the field of special education In general, and 
In the assessTient of learning deficiencies In particular. 
» Dr. Barry MIntzes - Michigan Department of Corrections 

As a psychologist and a prison superintendent. Dr. MIntzes has had 
broad experience In both correctional treatment and administration. 

The advisory board, representatives of the National Institute of Jus- 
tice (NIJ) and the Lehigh University Project Staff met for a one-day dis- 
cussion of the design. Instrumentation and data collection !n November, 1981 
at the NIJ offices In Washington, D.C. The guidance and advice of this 
board and of Phyllis Jo Baunach and Bob Burkhart of NIJ did much to avoid 
many of the pitfalls associated with a research project of such a scope and 
Intent. 

The results of the data analyses, reported In Chapter iV, are divided 
Into five major sections: 



K Comparative Information on participants and non-part Id pants • 

2. Descriptive Information on the nature of the sample by race, sex 
and by state. This Information Is also presented separately for 
the learning deficient and the non*-learnIng deficient Inmates* 

3. Achievement, Intelligence, and disability test results for the 
sample* 

4* The relationships between academic achievement. Intelligence and 
learning deficiencies and background and demographic character- 
1st ICS of the sample by race, sex and state* 

5. A discussion of the analyses as they relale to the research ques* 
tlons posed earlier and the Implications of the findings* 

The final chapter of th^s document Is a summary and discussion of the 
study's findings as they relate to future policy decisions, program design 
and research needs* 

It should be noted that, given the large body of Information collected 
In the course of the study, not all possible analyses have been done nor 
have all potential research questions been addressed* Given the thrust of 
the study and the constraints of time and resources, only those Issues 
outlined above and described In detail In Chapter III have been addressed* 
It Is to be hoped, however, that the body of research summarized In Chapter 
II and the questions raised In the final pages of this report will lead us 
and other researchers to continue to analyze the currently available data 
and to expand upon this pioneering effort* 
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CHAPTER II 
LITERATURE kZVIEW 



Since Information regarding learning deficient adult Inmates Is sparse 
at best, literature In related areas with related populations Is reported. 
This chapter presents tiiO research on learning def fclencles among these 
populations. The first major section of the chapter addresses the Issues on 
learning deficiencies among Juvenile delinquents and the second section 
presents Information on research done on mental retardation among adult In- 
mates • 

Learning nef tclangres among Juvenile Delinquents 
In an early study of delinquent boys In the Chicago area, Shaw and 
McKay (1969) found that 60^^ of their sample (399 delinquents who had been 
brought Into the Cook County Juvenile Court on delinquency petitions during 
1920) reappeared In court as adult offenders. More recently. Greenwood, 
Petersllla, and ZImrIng (1980) studied 340 adult male Inmates In California 
and found that 59^ of the sample had had at least one Juvenile conviction. 
According to Greenwood et al., "Both common sense and prior research 
C Indicate] . . . that the Juvenile record Is the best avdilable predictor of 
young adult criminality" (p. 41). It also should be noted that youthful 
offenders (age 16-21) account for "39 percent of all arrests ... 34 
percent of all violent arrests, 40 percent of all property arrests, and 46 
percent of all robbery arrests" (Greenwood et al., 1980, p. 4). In light of 
this. It should be of some value to look at the studies which have been done 
with Juvenile delinquents Investigating the possible relationship between 
handicapping conditions and low literacy levels. 
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Although there fs more fnformat'on available on the Incidence and prev- 
alence of learning deficiencies among Juvenile delinquents than among adult 
Inmates, areas of uncertainty still exist, particularly In regard to the 
definition of terms. Identification of problems, establishment of 
relationships, and Instrumentation and methodology. Therefore, caution must 
be used when citing research In this area. Even though learning 
deficiencies pose fewer definitional problems than do specific learning 
disabilities (LD), some confusing Issues remain. Although observable 
physical problems such as orthopedic handicaps can be relatively easily 
Identified, these types of handicaps are rare In the Juvenile delinquent 
population. Additionally, moderate to severe monta I retardation Is seen 
Infrequently among Juvenile delinquents (Kindred, Cohen, Penrod, & Shaffer, 
1976). Instead, learning deficient delinquents are often In the mildly 
retarded range. Unfortunately, It Is difficult to pinpoint the source or 
nature of iuch a deficiency since many of the symptoms of mild retardation 
can easily be confused with symptoms of learning disabilities or so :Io- 
emotIonal disorders. 

Given any sample of Juvenile delinquents, accurate assessment and eval- 
uation are difficult to achieve. The problem Is compounded when attempts 
are made to gather facts and rlgures :rom various locales since different 
states use a variety of tests, procedures, and definitions regarding their 
adjudicated delinquent populations. Greguras, Broder, and Zimmerman (1978) 
referred to this problem as "difficulty In cross-jurlsdictlonal research" 
(p. 19). Additionally, since much of the data available on the national 
level are based on self-reported state Incidence figures, care must be taken 
In Intei-pretlng these studies. 
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••Society's concerns for preserving order, protecting Individual rights, 
and offering equal educational opportunities to all citizens conflict when 
society confronts the handicapped young adult In the Justice system" 
(Kellirz & Mflfer, 1980, p. 117). The Justice system, which protects 
society. Is Juxtaposed against the educational and psychological practi- 
tioners who advocate the Individual needs of an educationally handicapped 
Juvenile offender. By virtue of their Institutionalization, those Juvenile 
delinquents who are confined In correctional facilities across the nation 
are more available for assessinent than non-lnstltutlona! ized delinquents. 
It Is useful to know the nature of the offenses which have been committed by 
delinquents and to have an Idea of the breakdown of their demographic char^ 
acterlstlcs such as age, sex, and race. Accurate figures of such a nature 
are relatively easy to obtain. In planning a useful educational program, 
however, a close look at the educational needs and the Incidence of handi- 
capping conditions among this group Is necessary. Despite the definitional 
and logistical problems discussed earlier, many researchers have been turn- 
ing their attentions. In recent years, to Investigations of the nature and 
prevalence of these handicapping conditions among delinquent youth. 
Mental Ratardatfon 

During the early part of the 20th century, many myths and prejudices 
existed concerning the mentally retarded offender. Goddard (1915), who 
estimated that 50% of all criminals were "feebleminded," stated the follow- 
ing: 

If we wish to save our teachers from the possibility of 
being murdered by their pupils or our daughters from 
being killed by their wooers or businessmen from being 
struck down by the blows of feeble-minded boys, we must 
be on the watch for symptoms of feeble-mlndedness In our 
school children. When such symptoms are discovered, we 
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mjst watch and guard such persons as carefully as we do 
cases of leprosy or any other malignant disease. 
(BIklen, 1977, p* 51) 

This type of statement reflects some of the fear and loathing society had of 
mentally retarded Individuals early In this century. In a study done with 
19 patients at the Massachusetts School for the Feeble-minded, Fernald 
(1909) Identified certain subjects as criminal Imbecl le types and reconr 
mended that they be removed from society as soon as possible (BIklen, 1977). 
A few years later, Pyle (1914) examined 24 residents of a state Institution 
for dellnque-^t girls and found that two-thirds of the-- were of subnormal Irr- 
telllgence (Morgan, 1979). The conciuslon arrived at by many researchers 
during that time was that a close relationship existed between mental 
defects and crime. Goddard, as a result of his study of feeblemindedness In 
children at the Vine I and Research Institute, concluded that subnormal Intel- 
ligence was causally related to crime (BIklen, 1977). 

Since the early part of the 1900 •s, most ci the research which has been 
done Investigating the Incidence of mental retardation among delinquents has 
viewed this deficiency as one of a number of potentially handicapping con- 
ditions. One notable exception to this approach was a research study re- 
ported by Haywood (1981). Haywood discussed two studies which were con- 
ducted during the 1970*S wh!ch examined the Incidence of mental retardation 
among adjudicated delinquents serving In Juvenile correctional Institutions 
In Tennessee. 

As a result of an examination of 1,054 adolescents In the Tennessee In- 
stltuti^r:3js Haywood found that 5A% of th^ sample scored between 70 and 84 on 
a group administered Intelligence test, and 18j^ scored below IQ 70. In one 
Institution for adolescent males between the ages of 12 and 14, only 28j^ of 
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the population had IQ's of 85 or above, and 72% of the sample were at least 
one standard deviation below the national mean. When Individual Intel- 
ligence tests were administered to all those who had scored below 85 on the 
group IQ test, however, "the picture changed markedly with respect to IQ. 
The percentage who achieved IQ's In the mentally retarded range fc^i! from 
over 50% on the basis of group administered tests to about 9^ on the basis 
of Individually administered tests" (Haywood, 1981, p. H«ywood»s 
findings Indicate that, depending on the type of test used and the manner In 
which It Is administered, IQ scores can vary widely for a given Individual • 
Haywood also made the observation that Institutionalized Juvenile delin- 
quents In Tennessee were overwhelmingly of low socio-economic status, more 
so even than Incarcerated adults. He labeled the majority of retarded. 
Institutionalized Juveniles as "ml Idly retarded," the products of environ- 
ments that were not conducive to optimal educational and Intellectual 
development. The retarded youths were also found to have Impaired social 
skills, and there was evidence that they were Involved In more fights with 
their peers and were punished more frequently than those delinquents who 
were not Identified as retarded. 
Learning nfsabtlrtfAS 

Prior to the 1960»s, terms such as "feeblemindedness" and "academic un- 
derachlevement" were used as catch-all terms In an attempt to explain the 
high Incidence of learning problems which were seen to exist smong Juvenile 
delinquents. At that point, "dyslexia," "minimal brain dysfunction," and 
"specific learning disabilities" had been neither Identified nor defined as 
possible contributing factors. In retrospect, careful analysis of the early 
studies which proposed a possible relationship between learning deficiencies 
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of some kind- lo matter what the label— and Juvenile delinquency suggest 
that they may have been describing learning disabled (LD) children. 

Murray (1976), In a report on research conducted by the American In- 
stitute of Research (AIR), stated that "learning disabilities was Intended 
as a label, a convenient way of referring to a variety of learning problems 
which apparently were not caused by low Intelligence, emotional disturbance, 
physical handicaps, or Incompetent teachers" (p. 11), Long before Kirk 
coined the term "learning disability" In the early 1960's (Lerner, 1981), 
however, practitioners were looking at connections between learning problems 
and Juvenile delinquency. Although some early hypotheses were presented In 
an attempt to explain the link between learning problems and delinquent 
behavior, for the most part It was assumed that poor performance In school 
was Just one aspect of the delinquent's general rebellion against society, 
Ztnkus, Gottlieb, and ZInkus (1979) stated: "Poor learning was seen as the 
result of disordered personality traits and aberrant tehavlor, rather than 
the cause. While professionals searched for psychosocial etiologies, 
perceptual disorders and learning d I sab 1 1 It les were largely Ignored" (p. 
180). 

Early research studlnf;. |n tne first half of the 20th century, below 
average academic achievement was viewed as a symptom of rebellion against 
social Institutions such as the school. Kvaraceus (1944) reported that as 
many as 90% of delinquents were reading deficient (ZInkus et al., 1979). 
Around this time, researchers were beginning to turn their attentions to the 
possible connection between reading disabilities and Juvenile delinquency. 
Monroe (1932) pointed to the Inability to read as a critical school problem 
which often led to truancy and Incorrigibility (ZInkus et al., 1979). In 
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examining more closely the works of such Investigators as Alchorn (1935), 
BInet and Simon (1916), Fernald (1912), Glueck and Glueck (19p0), and 
Strauss and Lehtlnen (1947), It seems likely that these early reports on 
delinquent behavior were describing "learning disabled" children. Problems 
such as motor coordination deficits, hyperactivity, poor attention span, 
expressive language deficits, and reading disabilities with frequent 
reversals, were discussed frequently In the literature. It was suggested by 
both researchers and practitioners that something might be "causln;?" the 
academic problems which seemed to be connected with delinquent behavior. 
With the advent of the term "learning disabilities" In 1963 came a rapid 
growth In Interest both In LO and In the possible relationship between 
specific learning disabilities and Juvenile delinquency. 

The recognition of learning disabilities as a deficiency area provided 
researchers with a possible explanation for the apparent connection between 
reading problatis and academic failure and Juvenile delinquency. Formal and 
Informal observations appeared to support a link between learning disabil- 
ities and Juvenile delinquency (Lane, 1980). The so-called "LD/JD link" 
became a popular Issue for researchers and many studies of the prevalence of 
learning disabilities among the adjudicated delinquent population were done 
using a variety of testing batteries and criteria. The estimates which 
emerged from these studies covered a wide range. Murray (1976) stated the 
following: "The disparity of estimates fairly reflects the disparity of 
definitions, procedures, and analyses In the study" (p. 61) In spite of 
the general understanding among practitioners that the causes of Juvenile 
delinquency were complex and varied, substantial federal funds were spent In 
the late sixties and early seventies In an effort to prove that a causal re- 
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latlonship existed between learning disabilities and Juvenile delinquency* 
Although, due to certain definitional, diagnostic, and methodological prob- 
lems the studies did not prove the existence of this causal relationship, 
there were clear Indications that this Issue deserved closer Investigation, 

The AIR Report (Murray, 1976) contains an annotated bibliography which 
summartza*" 86 studies which linked learning disabilities and Juvenile delin- 
quency. The Interested reader can refer to Murray for a more comprehensive 
review of the LD/JD literature through 1975, For the ourposes of this 
report, the most significant of these studies will be discussed briefly In 
an attempt to highlight ••the state of the arf^ In the time period between 
the emergence of the LD definition and Murray's AIR Report In 1976. In sum- 
marizing these research studies It should be noted that, although Incidence 
estimates of learning disabilities among both delinquents non-delin- 
quents are readily available, few researchers have done comprehensive 
studies which have looked at both the delinquent population and the non- 
delinquent population. Therefore, care must be taken In making comparisons 
between available figures since these estimates have not been arrived at 
through uniform assessment procedures. Whereas the "entire" American school 
population Is difficult (and expensive) to accurately measure. Institu- 
tionalized Juvenile del Inquents—by virtue of their Institutionalization— 
are, at least temporarily, available for testing and assessment. However, 
Institutionalized Juvenile delinquents are an extremely select and unrepre- 
sentative population. Wolfgang, FIgllo, and Sell In (1972) reported that 
fewer than one apprehension In ten results In Institutionalization; 
additionally, a large percentage of delinquent acts do not even result In 
apprehension. The Institutionalized delinquent Is "special," therefore, due 
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to both his Institutionalization and his unique availability for testing. 

When compared to LD prevalence eslimates of 5 to 10^ (Murray, 1976) In 
the general population, "prevalence estimates of LD among Juvenile 
delinquents • • • have been higher and have varied more widely** (Kellltz, 
Zaremba, & Broder, 1979, p. 7). Most of the research studies which have 
produced these estimates, however, have examined the symptoms often 
associated with learning disabilities without directly and explicitly 
confronting LD Incidence among delinquent as opposed to non**del Inquent popu- 
lations. In his study of 102 male youths In the San Francisco area, 
Tarnopol (1970) found high rates of functional Illiteracy (58%) and visual- 
motor problems (67j), and left>-rlght orientation difficulties. Welnschenk 
(1967) found many of his subjects to exhibit classical signs of perceptual 
disturbances such as word and letter reversals and missequenced letters 
(ZInkus et al., 1979). In a study by Berman (1974), 55^ of delinquent 
subjects manifested either significant visual-perceptual or visual-motor 
coordination deficits, or a combination of the two. Additionally, 5\% 
showed evidence of perceptual-rotor disabilities, while Z0% evidenced 
auditory memory deficits (Murray, 1976) Rubin and Braun (1968) noted 
visual, auditory, tactile and kinesthetic perceptual problems In 
behavioral ly disturbed children, as well as significant deficits In verbal 
and nonverbal Integration, orientation In time and space, and fine motor 
controls (ZInkus et al., 1979). 

Keldgord (1968), In his examination of statistics on Juvenile offenders 
and brain-damaged children, concluded that a high percentage of children 
committed to the California Youth Authority had subtle neurological damage 
manifested as Impaired learning and social maladaptatlon (ZInkus et al., 
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1979)* Barcal and Rabkin (1974) Identified hyperactivity, Impulslvlty, and 
distractlbll tty as some of the characteristics used to describe delinquent 
children (ZInkus et al., 1979)* In a 1965 study of delinquent subjects, 
Denhoff (ZInkus et al., 1979) found 55% to have evidence of organic brain 
dysfunction resulting In delayed motor skill development as well as speech 
Impairment. In an address at the Ninth International Conference of the 
Association for Children with learning Disabilities In 1972, Waile, an 
audlologlst, reported that of 128 young male prisoners In Jessup, Maryland, 
63, or nearly 50% were found to have clinically diagnosed disorders of 
speech and commun Icatfon (Poremba, 1975). 

The studies which have been cited above are representative of the body 
of research which was done prior to the publication of the AIR Report. The 
results of these studies attracted a great deal of attention and led to In- 
creasing competition for funding. Confusion arose regarding the Issue of 
who or what was responsible for the high Incidence of learning disabilities 
among delinquents. Neurologists, reading specialists, and LD specialists 
were all critlzed for not having diagnosed and corrected these problems 
within the schools. Classroom teachers were also blamed. Peterson (1971) 
stated that "much of what we have been calling learning disabilities Is 
nothing more than mediocre education" (p. 14). 

Although many Important questions regarding the validity of the LD/JD 
link remained unanswered, urgent requests were made to the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration (LEAA) to Implement treatment and prevention pro- 
grams for learning disabled Juveniles. It was thought by some that, by 
treating the learning disability, one could both "cure" the adjudicated de- 
linquent and prevent others from becoming delinquent. At the same time, 
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however, skeptics warned against basing expensive treatment and prevention 
programs on a concept that might or might not Justify the outlay of such 
funds* LEAA and the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (NIJJDP) then directed the American Institute for Research to 
conduct an objective review of the problem. The result was a critical 
turning point In the ongoing "LD/JD link" debate. 

The AIR Report, The Washington Office of the American Institute for 
Research (Murray, 1976) performed an extensive, critical review of the then- 
current literature, theory, and expert opinion concerning the relationship 
between learning disabilities and Juvenile delinquency. The literature 
available was summarized and critiqued* Murray's report concluded that 
"even If the comparison between delinquents and non-delinquents Is Ignored, 
no estimate of the Incidence of LD can be derived from the existing studies" 
(p. 66). Definitional, diagnostic, procedural, analytic, and presentational 
problems existed, alone or In combination. In virtually all of the studies. 
Most of the estimates of LD Incidence were concluded to be not only Inac- 
curate but also In many cases, "simply unlnterpretable" (p, 67). 

Despite the weaknesses of the studies discussed, however, part of the 
AIR Report Is a technical critique, which more closely, examines seven of the 
studies which could be^ viewed as models from which some things can be 
learned. Berman (1975) and Hurwitz, BIbace, Wolfe and Rowbothan (1972) re- 
ported on comparisons between delinquent and non-delinquent populations on 
perceptual and Integrative deficits. "A summary of our assessment Is that 
both studies are valid tests of whether a clinical sample and a normal 
sample differed on the tests being administered" (Murray, 1976, p. 47). 

Studies by Compton (1974), Critchley (1968), Duling, Eddy, and RIsko 
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(1970), Mulligan (1969), and Stenger (1975) were also considered by AIR* It 
was felt that these five studies were unique In that they "explicitly sought 
to diagnose LD among a delinquent sample which was not preselected on the 
basis of learning problems . . . Hand] sought to draw some conclusions about 
the Incidence of LD" (Murray, 1976, p. 76). As was mentioned earlier, the 
range of Incidence estimates /arled from (Jompton's 90.4$ to Stenger's 22%, 
the others falling In between. Again, first-hand examination of Murray's 
work Is recommended to the Interested reader. 

Some of the studies. Including Tarnopol (1970), were mentioned by the 
AIR researchers as not having been Intended to be Incidence studies In the 
f Irs1 place, or only Including LD Incidence In passing. Murray stated that 
"this Is not to denigrate the articles, but to point out that their 
Inclusion as part of the scientific 'proof* for the LD/JD relationship Is 
unwarranted" (p* 56). 

As menlloned earlier. Institutionalized Juvenile delinquents are a 
"special" population. Despite the multiplicity of problems with the studies 
which Murray so thoroughly discussed, there are suggestions that the Issues 
of the Incidence of learning disabilities among this group merits closer In- 
vestigation. As Murray (1976) stated: "Adding up the fragments from these 
and other studies, even though most of the quantitative studies can be 
criticized for not grappling with learning disabilities as such, they 
persistently suggest a pattern of learning handicaps" (p. 67). 

The AIR Report gives conclusions and recommendations as a result of the 
research of Murray and his associates. Their finding, that no strong 
evidence for a causal link between learning disabilities and delinquency ex- 
isted, was a reflection of the methodological weaknesses of the studies 
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which had been done# Murray's prcjram recommendations and highlights of 
procedural Issues have provided much of the direction for the v?ork that has 
been done since 1976 regarding Juvenile delinquents and learning dis- 
abilities. He suggested that there should be a moratorium on LD-relatod 
grant applications until a program strategy could be prepared and announced. 
The second basic guideline recommended a concentration In the research and 
evaluation sector. Technical advice was needed on some exceedingly dif- 
ficult points which had to be resolved. The Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (OJJDP) was seen as an arbiter, contributing to the 
methodological considerations Inherent In the accumulation of practical 
knowledge on an extremely controversial subject. Sound, rigorous rasearch 
to determine the Incidence of learning handicaps. Including learning dis- 
abilities, among several specific populations was recommended. It was fur- 
ther recommended that the LEAA support a demonstration project to test the 
value of diagnosing and treating learning disabilities as an aid to the re- 
habilitation of serious Juvenile offenders. As a result of these recom- 
mendations, two major projects were funded by the federal government, both 
following Murray^s mandate regarding sound research definitions and method- 
ological procedures. 

Recent rasearrh gthd^^S The first of these studies Is described In 
the General Accounting Office (GAG) Report (Comptroller General of the U. 
S., 1977). This study "Investigated underach lavement among Juvenile 
delinquents In Institutions and found that about one-fourth of those tested 
by education consultants In Connecticut and Virginia Institutions had 
primary learning problems or learning disabilities" (p.1). The GAG used the 
term "learning problems" to describe tho broad category of educational dlf- 
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ficultles of youths function fng two or more years below thefr expected grade 
levels. This category was then subdivided Into three classifications: 
••satisfactory slow learners," ••limited academic potential, •• and ••under- 
achievers.^* The first two of these categories did not fit Into the LD 
realm. The third category, underach fevers, was further divided Into two 
areas consisting of primary 'earning problems and secondary learning prob- 
lems. The former term was used synonymously with what are commonly accepted 
as ••specific learning disabi I Itles.^' Whereas ••secondary learning problems" 
were referred to by the GAO as learning difficulties due to exogenous fac- 
tors such as poor attendance or emotional and behavioral problems, the term 
••primary learning problems^^ was defined as ••deficits In essential learning 
processes having to do with perception. Integration, and verbal and non- 
verbal expressions^ (p. 7). The GAO Report further discusses their classltl- 
caton of learning oroblems. 

In addition to the 25% previously cited estimate for learning dls- 
abllltles among Institutionalized delinquents, 5\% of the subjects In the 
GAO study were found to have secondary learning problems. A bleak picture 
was shown overall, as only one of the 129 Juveniles diagnosed was found to 
be functioning at the expected grade level. 

Services which existed within the Juvenile systems were Judged by the 
GAO Report to be Inadequate. Diagnostic evaluations either did not exist or 
were not used properly. The majority of the teachers did not have the ap- 
propriate certification or expertise to deal with students with special 
problems. The two factors which were found to negatively affect proper ser- 
vices In the Juvenile Institution setting were (a) the relatively short pe- 
riod of time the child was In the program and (b) the severe emotional and 
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academic problems of the children who entered Into the Juvenile system. 

The GAO Report also examined the responsibilities of the nation's 
public schools to provide the necessary educational progress In order to 
treat children with either primary or secondary learning problems. The 
literature has tended to concur with the GAO's opinion that dealing with the 
LD/JD problem ties In the educational realm, as opposed to the realm of the 
Juvenile Justice system. The consensus Is that the task can be more appro- 
priately accomplished In that way. The ability of the public school system 
to deal with these problems Is limited by, among other things, class size 
and fiscal constraints. An LD child whose needs are not being met by the 
school system may become entangled In a pattern of academic failure and 
frustration. The literature widely recognizes such failure and frustration 
as possibly a major contributing factor to the growing delinquency problem. 

The GAO Report found that government Involvement In Identifying and 
treating learning problems has come through both the U.S. Department of Edu- 
caton and the U.S. Department of Justice's Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration. The Department of Education has Involved Itself through three 
major pieces of legislation which provloe federal funds to state-level 
programs designed to meet the needs of special students: The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, The Education of the Handicapped Act of 
1970, and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975. LEAA, on 
the other hand, has supported major research In the area of delinquency and 
delinquency prevent. on. Including some studies examining the LD/JD link. 

The five year Association for Children with Learning Disabilities Re- 
search and Development Project (ACLD-RiD) Is the result of a Joint effort 
between the National Center for State Courts (NCSC) and the Assocl?-'ion for 
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Children with Learning Disabilities. In light of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the AIR Report, the NIJJDP commissioned a project that has 
addressed three major Issues: 

(1) To determine the prevalence of LD In groups of 
adjudicated delinquent and officially non-de- 
linquent 12-15 year old males; 

(2) To design, develop and Implement a treatment 
program for selected delinquents who were 
classified as LD; and 

(3) To evaluate the effectiveness of the remedia- 
tion program (U.S. Dept. of Justice, 1981). 

The ACLD-R4D Project was the second major federal ly funded study of the 
LD/JD relationship to take pi. ace since 1976. Thl^; effort was funded In 
October, 1976; ACLD developed and conducted the remediation component while 
NCSC conducted the research and program evaluation. Additionally, the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) of Princeton, New Jersey was retained by 
NCSC to perform diagnostic testing. 

This comprehensive study used carefully developed and applied defini- 
tions of learning disabilities (Campbell, 1978) and JuvenI I e del Inquancy 
(Greguras et al., 1978). Data for this study were collected In the metro- 
politan areas of Baltimore, Maryland, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Phoenix, 
Arizona. "In the spring and summer of 1977, and the summer and fall of the 
following year, the educational records of 2,197 12-to-17 year old boys and 
girls were reviewed systematically for Indicators of learning disabilities" 
(Broder & Dunlvant, 1980). The Educational Testing Service supervised 
reviews of records and administration of tests. Each youth whose records 
did not preclude the possibility of learning disabilities was administered a 
battery of educational tests. In order that an "LD" or "non-LD" classifica- 
tion could be made for the purpose of the research. 
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standard procedures were developed and carefully applied to 
operational I ze the ACLD-R4D definition of learning disabilities. The tests 
that were administered Included the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Chi I dren— Revised, the Woodcock Reading Mastery Test, the Key Math Diag- 
nostic Arithmetic T«st, a visual perceptual test^ and several other 
measures" (Broder & Dunlvant, 1980). Additionally, each youth was 
Interviewed In an effort to gather further Information (e.g., family 
background, attitudes toward school. Involvement In delinquent activities). 
Each youth was then classified as learning disabled or not* 

Only boys who were between the ages of 12 and 15 years at the beginning 
of the study were Included for the purpose of estimating the prevalence of 
learning disabilities. This sample Included 968 non-delinquents and 628 ad- 
judicated delinquents for whom complete data were available. In the of- 
ficially non-delinquent group, 183 of the boys ^18.9^) were classified as 
learning disabled. However, 229 of the officially delinquent youths (36.5JI) 
were found to be learning disabled. The 36.5JJ figure, although not as 
alarming as the findings of many other LD/JD studies, still showed nearly 
twice the rate of learning disabilities among Juvenile delinquents as among 
non-adjudlcated youths. The quality control procedures and objective 
decision rules of the ACLD-R4D study, coupled with the large sample size, 
lend credence to the accuracy of these figures. Broder and Dunlvant stated 
that the statistically reliable differences between the groups "suggest that 
learning disabled boys are more likely than nonlearning disabled boys to be 
members of an adjualcated delinquent group. Further data analysis revealed 
that the boys who were classified as learning disabled were proportlonatelv 
more likely to have been members of the delinquent group, even when 
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differences fn age, social status, and ethnicity were taken into account" 
(Broder et al., 1980, p. 3). It Is Important to remember ihat uniform stan- 
dards of assessment were applied to both the delinquent and officially non- 
delinquent populations, so that a major weakness of many of tne pre-AIR 
prevalence estimates was eliminated. 

The fact that significantly more adjudlcatej delinquents were class- 
ified as learning disabled than were public school youths Is an Important 
finding, but should not be viewed as proof of a causal relationship between 
learning disabilities and delinquency. Kel I Itz et al. (1979) discussed the 
conditions of cause and effect which are generally required to establish 
such a causal relationship. Although the existence of a relationship be- 
tween LD and JD remains scientifically unverified, the notion of such a 
relationship has become an accepted reality for some researchers and prac- 
titioners. Prior to the ACLD-R4D Project, there were two fairly widely- 
accepted explanations for the LD/JD I Ink: the "school failure rationale" 
and the "susceptibility rationale." The first of the two theories has been 
discussed frequently In the literature arid appears to be the most widely ac- 
cepted explanation for the relationship between learning disabilities and 
delinquency. "The strongs consistent finding that Juvenile delinquents have 
records of lower-than-average school achievement makes this explanation ap- 
pealing" (Kel I Itz et al., 1979, p.8). The logic behind this theory Iden- 
tifies a four^stage process which Is likely to occur with the learning dis- 
abled student, and which may ultimately manifest Itself In acting out and 
delinquent behavior. Beginning with an Initial stage when the child Is 
labeled as a slow learner or discipline problem by adults, and as socially 
awkward by his/her peers, the chain progresses to a second stage when the 
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negatively- labeled chlid gradually develops a poor self-image and Is grouped 
with other "problem" students. The need to somehow compensate for continued 
school failure characterizes the third stage and Increases the probability 
of absenteeism, suspension, or dropping out of school. "At the fourth 
stage. Immediately preceding delinquent behavior, the child has the psycho- 
logical Incentives, the economic Incentives and Increased opportunity (In 
the form of time on his hands) to commit delinquent acts" (Murray, 1976, p. 
6). 

The "susceptibility rationale" theorizes a more direct relationship 
than the "school failure rationale." It basically argues that learning dis- 
abilities, certain types end combinations In particular, are associated with 
behavioral tendencies which may lead to delinquency. Murray states that 
"general Impulsiveness is one characteristic? a second Is limited ability to 
learn from experience; a third Is poor reception of social cues— the LD 
child can tack himself Into a confrontation without knowing how he got 
thore" (p. 7). In short, some of the factors which might normally restrain 
a child from committing a delinquent rsc+ do not serve as signals to the LD 
child. The messages do not get through. 

An assumption Inherent to both of these proposed rationales Is the no- 
tion that learning disabled adolescents commit more delinquent acts th«n do 
non- 1 earning disabled youths, and that this results In the higher percentage 
of learning disabilities among adjudicated youths. "It Is our Investigation 
of precisely this notion which has led us to question the school failure and 
susceptibility rationales and to propose an alternative hypothesis concern- 
ing the relationship between LD and JD (Kellltz et al., 1979, p. 8). In an 
attempt test the two existing theories, the ACLD-R&D researchers ad- 
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ministered a self-reported delinquency scale to the adjudicated and non- 
adjudlcated youths In their sample (for procedural details and reliability 
and validity estimates of the scale, see Zimmerman and Broder, 1978). 
Although there were sifniflcant differences In some areas between the ad- 
judicated and non-ad Jud I cated youths, there were no significant differences 
between the frequency of self-reported delinquent acts between the learning 
disabled a.,d the non- 1 earning disabled youths who were assessed. Zimmerman, 
Rich, Kellltz, and Broder (1978) reported a further analysis of these data. 
They found no consistent differences In either the frequency or seriousness 
of self-reported delinquent offenses between the learning disabled and the 
non-leairning disabled youths. Additionally, they found that among the 
adjudicated population, learning disabled and non-learning disabled 
delinquents committed the same types of offenses. 

The school failure hypothesis and the susceptibility hy- 
pothesis both purport to explain why learning disabled 
children are more likely than non-learning disabled 
children to engage In delinquent activities. Our data 
do not support these hypotheses about the LD/JD link. 
If It Is accepted that learning disabled and non- 1 earn- 
ing disabled children engage In the same delinquent be- 
haviors, our data do not support the school failure hy- 
pothesis, the susceptibility hypothesis, or any other 
hypotheses that propose differences In learning disabled 
children's delinquent behavior, (Zimmerman et al., 
1978, pp. 17-18) 

In light of this evidence. It was felt that a new rationale was nec- 
essary. Given the greater prevalence of learning disabilities among ad- 
judicated Juvenile delinquents than among public school children. If one 
accepts the sel f-rtsported delinquency data concerning comparable behavior 
among learning dlsabted and non-learning disabled youths, "school failure" 
or "susceptibility" rationales do not suffice. The ACLD-R4D people proposed 
a "differential treatment rationale" as a general hypothesis that may better 
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explain the relationship between learning disabilities and Juvenile de- 
linquency. According to this line of reasoning, somewhere In the Juvenile 
system, learning disabled youths are treated differently from their non- 
learning disabled peers. According to Barton (1976), there Is much discre- 
tional decision-making within the Juvenile court system. The research shows 
that as a youth progresses through the Juvenile court system, other factors 
such as school background, family, race and prior record assume Increasing 
Importance. The child Is not. In short. Judged according to the offense 
alone. This can, of course, be beneficial to the youth to the extent that 
Individualized treatment Is possible. On the other hand, this subjective 
power may be harmful If It Is biased against a certain group. In this case 
the learning disabled. Hazel, Schumaker, and Deshler (1980) stated that "If 
learning disabled youths exhibit common behavior deficits, unrelated to the 
Illegal offense, which tend to lead to less favorable dispositions by 
Juvenile court Judges, then the discretionary power Is harmful" (p. 12). A 
delinquent child who has developed a coping style In school Is less likely 
to be adjudicated, since school records are often taken Into account. Ad- 
ditionally, the possibility of "differential apprehension" ties In with the 
notion of "differential trealment." Upon Initial contact with a police of- 
ficer at the time of apprehension, and before "official" contact with the 
Juvenile court system, the child's coping style and ability to read appro- 
priate cues come Into play. A contrite and "appropriate" demeanor may re- 
sult In a warning and a ride home. 

Although the ACLD-R4D project findings I nd leaved that there Is some 
support for all three rationales, the most "significant" (Broder et al., 
1980) of these still appears to be the "school failure rationale." Learning 
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disabilities Increase the probability of delinquent behavior and of 
adjudication, under certain conditions. The results of a two-year follow-up 
study of 351 of the boys In the original sample suggested that under 
"certain conditions," learning disabled youths were more likely to have 
acquired court records than their noi>-learnlng disabled counterparts. 

It can readily be seen In the above discussion that there has been a 
great deal of controversy among researchers regarding the existence and na- 
ture of the LD/JD link. Although no clear causal relationship has been 
established, there Is certainly evidence that this Is an area which merits 
further scrutiny. The children who could potentially benefit from research 
In this area Include not only learning disabled Juvenile delinquents, but 
also learning disabled non-delinquents and delinquents who are not learning 
disabled. Many systems and representatives of those systems. Including 
teachers, social workers, law enforcement officers, and Judges must also be 
Involved In this research process. If a clear understanding of the 
relationship between learning disabilities and delinquency can be arrived at 
through further research, the Implications for dellnquancy treatment and 
prevention would be far-reaching and profound. 
Other dlsabmt?«s 

In a 1928 study jf the Incidence of physical Impairments among Insti- 
tutionalized delinquents. Ball found that of his sample of 146 delinquents 
ranging In age from 10 to 18, 10^ had defective vision, 23^ had hyper- 
trophled tonsils, and 5e% had no physical defects (Morgan, 1979). More 
recently, Cozad and Rousey (1968) Investigated the Incidence of speech dis- 
orders among delinquents housed In two Institutions and found that Incidence 
estimates for this group were five times as large as comparable estimates 
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for non-delinquent population (Morgan, 1979). Several years later. In a 
similar study, Gagne (1977) found the Incidence of speech disorders among 
delinquents to be twelve times more frequent than among their non-delinquent 
peers. 

In 1975, as a result of both congressional studies and pressures by ad- 
vocacy groups, new legislation was enacted by the federal government which 
greatly affected the area of educational opportunities for handicapped chil- 
dren. This law, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (I.e., PL 
94-142), Is viewed by practitioners as the most Important federal mandate to 
provide services to children with special needs, guaranteeing the right to a 
free and appropriate education for all handicapped children. Including In- 
stitutionalized delinquents. PL 94-142 has provided the Impetus to re- 
searcher and practitioners to take a more comprehensive look at the special 
educational needs of the adjudicated delinquent population. 

A recent PL 94-142 Task Force of the Virginia Department of (k)rrectlons 
and the Rehabilitative School Authority examined 300 Inmates, 21 years of 
age and younger. In an effort to derive some figures that describe the In- 
cidence and nature of handicapping conditions. Brogan (1981) of the Re- 
habll Itatlve School Authority contended that there do not currently exist 
any reliable prevalence data for youthful offenders residing In Juvenile 
correctional facilities. From the original sample of 300, the potentially 
handicapped Individuals were categorized according to the 11 definitions of 
handicapping conditions In the "Regulations and Administrative Require- 
ments for the Operation of Special Education !n Virginia." Brogan found A7% 
of the 300 to have porentlally educationally-related handicaps. Regarding 
the primary disability Indicated, he found 20% to be mentally retarded, 6% 
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to be seriously emotionally disturbed, and 2\% to be specifically learning 
disabled. Particular mention was made of the problem regarding strict In- 
terpretation of the learning disabilities definition which states that "the 
term does not Include children who have learning problems which are pri- 
marily the result of . . . environmental, cultural, or economic disad- 
vantage" (Federal Register, 1977, p. 65083). For 56 of the 62 young of- 
fenders who were Identified as specifically learning disabled, environmen- 
tal, cultural, or economic disadvantage could not be ruled out as a con- 
tributing factor. 

Research studies discussed above, such as those undertaken by Brogan 
(1981) and Haywood (1981), most often attempted to obtain figures on han- 
dicapping conditions from single states. A broader survey, conducted by 
Morgan (1979) In an effort to obtain a national profile of Juvenile of- 
fenders. Illustrated the problems which were alluded to earlier regarding 
cross-jurlsdictlonal work. In order to comply with PL 94-142 and provide 
services for handicapped delinquents, each state must Identify these chil- 
dren as well as assess the educational efforts being made In their behalf. 
Finding little such comprehensive Information available, Morgan undertook a 
survey to Identify the number of handicapped Juvenile offenders commlrted 1o 
state correctional facilities throughout the United States and Its ter- 
ritories. Responses were returned by 204 Institutions. The accuracy of 
Morgan's totals relies on the accuracy of each state's findings. Therefore, 
due to differing state definitions and assessment methods, these figures can 
not necessarily be compared or contrasted among states, 

Morgan (1979) reported a A2A% Incidence of all handicapping conditions 
which far exceeds the average Incidence for the general population (12.03^) 
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(Blackhurst & Berdfne, 1981). He reported that 16.2$ of rnstftutfonal Ized 
delinquents were classified as emotionally disturbed, 10.6$ were Identified 
as learning disabled, and 7.7$ were labeled educable mentally retarded. As 
was stated earlier, however. It Is necessary to recognize the aforementioned 
problems regarding cross-regional study when Interpreting these results. 
For example, five states (Kansas, Maine, Idaho, Delaware, and Montana) 
claimed that 100$ of their Institutionalized delinquents were handicapped. 
It should be noted that certain states define all of their Institutionalized 
delinquents as handicapped by virtue of their Institutionalization. This Is 
generally done for funding purposes. Meslnger (1976) stated that sig- 
nificant percentages of Juvenile delinquents being Identified as handicapped 
does not represent research hyperbole, that there Is Indeed an argument for 
every Institutionalized Individual being considered "handicapped." The 
basic argument Is that the state of Institutionalization, by definition. 
Indicates a lack of adaptive behavior. In contrast to the 100$ figures. 
South Carolina (Morgan, 1979) claimed the lo«?„sT percentage. Indicating that 
only 4$ of their Institutionalized delinquents were handicapped. Certainly, 
a disparity must exist regarding the definitions employed by the states. 
Regarding the 42.4$ total, Morgan himself stated that "there Is strong 
reason to believe that this figure Is Inflated" (p. 292). In addition to 
the problems of definition and assessment differences, Morgan stated several 
other reasons for the high Incidence figures which were revealed by his 
survey. One possibility was "over I abel I ng" In an effort to secure extra 
subsidies or funding. He also mentioned the possibility that the states 
made hasty evaluations In an oTfort to give the Impression that they had 
complied with PL 94-142. Additionally, he cited "attempts to conceal raw 
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data In order to support conclusions favoring the researchers' biases and 
predilections" (p. 292). These are unfortunate conclusions but they must, 
nevertheless, be considered when evaluating apparently contradictory data. 
Before another attempt at a national study Is made, the cross-jurlsdictlonal 
problems should be corrected, so that accurate figures from each state 
contribute to a meaningful national survey. There Is still strong evidence, 
however, that a high rate of learning deficiencies explains, at least In 
part, the poor academic records of the Juvenile delinquent population. 

Mental Retardation among Adult Inmates 
One of the problems In evaluating the needs of exceptional offenders In 
corrections Is the lack of systematic, rigorous research concerning this 
population. Little Is known about the prevalence of learning deficiencies 
among prisoners. The most comprehensive survey In regard to exceptional 
offenders Is the frequently cited Brown and Courtless study (1968), 
concerning mentally retarded Individuals In penal Institutions. In their 
review of literature In criminology, psychiatry and related fields, they 
concluded that there were "no systematic data available about the prevalence 
of mental retardation In the antisocial population of the United States" 
(Brown & Courtless, 1968, p. 50). They found that few attempts had been 
made to examine either the nature of offenses or management and treatment 
programs for adult offenders of low Intelligence. Despite this discouraging 
commentary, some effort has been made to consider mental retardation among 
offender populations. 

There are over 6 million retarded Individuals In the United States. 
Approximately 2,5%, or 150,000 of these, live In residential Institutions 
for retarded Individuals (Haywood, 1981). The "remaining 97.5 percent are 
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distributed across a variety of settings, not all of which have been 
designed to enhance the development of retarded persons" (p. 275), In con- 
sidering "atypical settings" Haywood states that the variety of settings In 
which mildly and moderately retarded Individuals are distributed presents 
problems In Identification, diagnosis and treatment. Among such atypical 
settings, HaywooJ discusses two which are "not designed <or retarded 
persons, but In which large numbers of retarded parsons are found (at least 
In the United States)" (p, 276). These are adult prisons and psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Of 400,000 Incarcerated adults In the United States, studies show that 
most are "underski I led, undereducated, and from cultural ly and financially 
Impoverished backgrounds" (Marsh, Friel & Elssler, 1975, p,21). According 
to Haywood (1981/, the same subgroups of American society which produce the 
majority of the U,S, prison population "produce 80 percent of mildly and 
moderately mentally retarded persons" (p, 277), It has been sugnested "that 
mental retardation and crime are more frequently related to , , , 
environmental factors than they are to each other (Allen, 1966, p, 4), 

Statistical' data describing Inmate variables Indicate that the majority 
of Incarcerated Individuals are from marginal segments of- society, and 
commit unsophisticated crimes (Haywood, 1981), "Adult mental retardates are 
Increasingly being processed through the criminal Justice system" (Marsh et 
al,, 1975, p, 21), From the point of contact with this system they are 
"doubly disadvantaged," These Individuals lack the mental competence to un- 
derstand the Intrlca+e Judicial system, arA are often Incarcerated (Brown 4 
Courtless, 1968) as a result of this. After falling to adapt to society's 
requirements, they are often avoided by social agencies which are reluctant 
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to deal with adjudicated retarded Individuals (Brown & Courtless, 1968). 

The estimates of the Incidence of mental retardation range from 5 to 
50% of the prison population (Haywood, 1976). Figures fluctuate according 
to variables such as geographic location, research design of available 
studies, and reporting practices of Institutions. Tho most frequently cited 
estimates Indicate that 10 fo 20% of prison populations are mentally 
retarded (Santamour & West, 1977). Significant questions are suggested when 
these figures are compared to an estimated range of 1 to 5% for the 
Incidence of retardation In the general population (Mercer, 1973; 
President's Committee on Mental Retardation, 1975bj Tarjan, Wright, Eynean & 
Keeran, 1973). 

Differing placement practices among states Influence sentencing, and 
differential sentencing practices skew prevalence estimates (Haywood, 1981; 
Santamour & West, 1977). There are no reliable estimates available, for. 
example, of the number of retarded persons who are directed from the 
correctional system to other Institutions (Santamour & West, 1977). In 
their 1973 study, Hasklns and Friel noted that 10 P'^rcent of the population 
In residential facilities for retarded persons had had previous criminal 
Justice contact. Santamour and West (1977) reported that. In a sample of 
state facilities for retarded Individuals, five percent of the population 
had had contact with the criminal Justice system. 

Differences In Incidence figures depend upon testing practices, 
reporting style, and education programming of various Institutions. In most 
Institutions, efforts are rarely made to diagnost leal ly separate retarded 
Individuals from those who are "simply Illiterate" (DeSIIva, 1980, p. 27). 
The cost of such diagnosis Is prohibitive In most prisons. In which only an 
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estimated 5 to 9% of the total budget for corrections Is allocated for 
educational programs (Bell et al., 1979; DeSllva, 1980). 

DeSIIva (1980) cited several examples of state evaluation and reporting 
practices that fall to distinguish Illiteracy from learning handicaps. In 
Michigan and Illinois, group Intelligence tests are administered with no In- 
dividual follow-up evaluation to distinguish between Illiterate and retarded 
Individuals. This procedure Is Intentional, and serves to facilitate ef- 
forts to mainstream retarded Inmates Into existing remedial reading pro- 
grams. In California where "routine testing" Is done, "tests used aren't 
sensitive to detecting retardation" (DeSIIva, 1980, p. 27). All Illiteracy 
Is treated as a reading or functional deficit rather than a cognitive defi- 
ciency, and mentally retarded offenders are placed In regular remedial read- 
ing classes. 

In analyzing the records of nearly 200,000 Inmates from every Institu- 
tion In the country. Brown and Courtless (1963) reported that A0% obtained 
IQ scores below 85 (Allen, 1966; Marsh et al., 1975). Although standard- 
ized Intelligence tests are the primary means of determining Intellectual 
level both In the general population and In prisons, evident difficulties In 
applying these measures must be considered In analyzing resulting prevalence 
figures. 

Some authors describe "loading factors" (Brown & Courtless, 1968), or 
Inmate variables^ such as educational opportunity or literacy rates which 
Influence test achievement (DeSIIva, 1980; Rowan, 197C). Many offenders 
exhibit assessment patterns In the retarded range of development, but these 
scores are "Instead the results of cultural, social and economic 
disadvantage, poor education, and other environmental factors that mask 
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greater potential for learning and for satisfactory adjustment" (Haywood, 
1981, p. 277). Because of the difficulties In distinguishing evident re- 
tardation from the effects of cultural disadvantage "even an IQ of 60 might 
not warrant a diagnosis of mental retardation" (p. 279). Haywood concluded 
that because of "administrative artifacts" and unquantif labi e soclocultural 
and environmental factors "the proportion of mentally retarded persons In a 
prison population may be no more than the representation of retarded persons 
In those segments of society from which most prisoners have come" (p. 277). 

Studies have shown that many prisoners are functionally Illiterate 
(Bell et al., 1979; (k>nard. Bell & Laffey, 1978; Kilty, 1977; U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, 1979; Reagan et al., 1976). Therefore, definitive 
statements about mental retardation among offenders may be Inappropriate 
since many prisoners may not have been able to read the measures used to 
Identify them as retarded. Psychologists as well as correctional officials 
have questioned the sensitivity and precision of Intelligence and 
achievement measures (Haywood, 1981; Mercer, 1971). One commonly accepted 
means of distinguishing between mentally retarded and low-achleving Indivi- 
duals Is to Include an assessment of adaptive behavior skills In a diag- 
nosis. Haywood (1981), however, has criticized existing adaptive behavior 
measures such as the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale, pointing out that "by 
definition, the adaptive behavior of all prisoners Is significantly Impaired 
(especially on the maladaptive behavior dimension)" (p. 277). 

Haywood (1981) recommended clinical evaluation of Inmates, rather than 
10 or achievement testing alone, as the most accurate means of Identifying 
retarded Inmates. Differences between the application of the clinical 
method and "routine" achievement and IQ testing are evident In prevalence 
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statistics. For example, DeSllva (1980) criticizes Atlanta's reported 39$ 
Incrdence rate of retardation among Inmates because of evident discrepancies 
In application of assessment measures. DeSllva compared this figure to that 
of North Carolina, where Individual WAiS IQ scores were obtained on those 
scoring In the retarded range of group tests. Using Individual testing, 
only 3.6JI of 8,000 Inmates were reported as retarded (DeSllva, 1980). 

Although a variety of Intelligence measures are used among In- 
stitutions, resulting IQ's are often reported as though they are comparable. 
DeSllva (1980) discussed the prison practices of four states In regard to 
Identification of retarded offenders. In Tennessee, several attempts were 
made to determine the extent of retardation among 6,500 adult Inmates; 
however, results were reported by that state's assistant corrections 
director as "unreliable" (p. 32). Although the Virginia Department of Cor- 
rections reported 360 retarded Individuals anong 7,725 Inmates, department 
officials also reported a lack of confidence In these figures. The group IQ 
testing done by a central reception center of the Maryland Department of 
Corrections was reported by Its superintendent as "so sloppy that you'a be 
concerned about labeling" (p. 28) on the basis of these tests. The director 
of services for the Georgia Department of Offender Rehabilitation reported 
that no testing was done to separate retarded and non-retarded offenders. 
All evaluation was done In group testing anJ those who did poorly were 
generally placed In the same literacy and vocational programs. 

Several writers have discussed factors that result In a rate of Inmate 
retardation that Is three times that of the general population (Allen, 1968; 
Brown 4 Courtless, 1968; DeSllva, 1980; Santamour, 1978; Santamour 4 West, 
1977). One suggestion (Hasklns 4 Friel, 1973) In regard to these figures Is 
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that "the preponderance of mental iy retarded Individuals In/olved In the 
criminal Justice system may be more an administrative and leg?! artifact 
than evidence for a causal relationship between mental retardation and 
criminality" (Santamour & West, 1977, p. 3). 

Analysis of the characteristics of retarded offenders has led to three 
conclusions. Mentally retarded offenders are committed at an earlier age 
than non-retarded offenders (Mann & Rosenthal, 1971; Marsh et al., 1975). 
They remain In the correctional system longer than non-retarded Inmates 
(Hasklns & Friei, 1973; Kentucky, 1975)and |-hero are disproportionate 
numbers of mlno-Ity groups among retarded offenders (Hasklns & Friel, 1973). 

It Is possible that retarded offenders are punished for violating rules 
they do not understand (DeSIIva, 1980). Statistical ;iata, on a limited san- 
ple cf retarded Inmates, seem to support the observation that retarded of- 
fenders are helpless, inept, and easily caught (Brown & Courtless, 1965, 
1971; DeSIIva, 1980; Santamour & Went, 1977). From a sample of 50 retarded 
Inmates m the Brown and Courtless survey, the following statistics were 
calculated from Information appearing In crlm:nal records: during their 
trial, 7.7% were not represented by lawyers; 69% had court appointed repre- 
sentation; 59% entered guilty pleas, and A0% of those pleading not guilty 
waived the right to a Jury trial. It was additionally reported that In Q0% 
of the cases, the original charges and the convicting charges were the same. 
In two-thirds of the cases. Incriminating statements were obtained. 
Approximately 78% of the cases revealed no pretrial psychological or psy- 
chiatric examination. For 92% of the .-etarded Inmates, competence and 
crlm'nal responsibility were not questioned In regard to the ability to 
stan'i trial. No appeal of conviction was made for 88^ of the sample, and 
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for 84% of the Inmates, post conviction release was not requested. On toe 
basis of statistical analyses such as these, the assumptions and observa- 
tions presented below have been made regarding retarded offenders. 

The cognitive difficulties of retarded persons dealing with the crlrrr- 
Inal Justice system have previously been noted. Mentally retarded prisoners 
are often unable to understand police and court proceedings (Allen, 1966), 
and ar unlikely to understand their legal rights (President's Panel on 
Mental Retardation, 1963). It Is suggested that retarded defendants are 
more easily convicted because of their limited ability to recall details, 
locate witnesses, and present credible testimony (Haggerdy, Kane & Udall, 
1972; President's Panel on Mental Retardation, 1963, 1967; Santamour & West, 
1977). Retarded Individuals have often learned to assume a facade of 
competence In order to msk discomfort concerning their handicap (Edgerton^ 
1967| Edgerton i F,ercovlcl, 1976; Fox, 1976). Criminal Justice personnel, 
consequently, remain unaware of the handicap. 

It has been suggested that when confronted by criminal Justice per^ 
Sonne I, retarded Individuals are likely to confess more readily than other 
Individuals (Hagerty & IsraelskI, 1981). They are more likely to react to 
Intimidation by authority or may be more easily Influenced by fr!endly sug- 
gestion (DeSllva, 1980). A study by Schlllt (1979) examined how the 
criminal Justice system handled mentally retarded offenders. The author 
surveyed the knowledge and awareness of police, lawyers, and Judges In re- 
gard to menti- 1 retardation. The study Impller that mentally retarded 
Individuals might be "unduly prosecuted, t-Ied and convicted" (p. 16) of 
crimes, even If not guilty. If criminal Justice personnel are not 
knowledgeable about mental retardation. 
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In a survey whfch was sent to 210 crfmfnal Justfca personnel (Schlllt, 
1979), 70^ of police, 53.3$ of lawyers, and 57.1$ of Judges responded. 
Ninety-seven percent of the 130 total respondents reported that they had re- 
ceived no training In regard to mental retardation. Over 31$ had had no 
professional contact with retarded persons. Sixty-five percent of the re- 
spondents felt they understood the term mental retardation, and 97$ realized 
mental retardation and mental Illness are different conditions. Upon analy- 
sis, 1. „ver, questionnaire responses reflected misunderstanding of terms 
and Inconsistency In perspectives. Conclusions drawn from specific ques- 
tionnaire responses Indicate that criminal Justice personnel are confused to 
the point of contradiction over the meaning of the term "mental retarda- 
tion." 

Two possible results can occur from confusion In the criminal Justice 
system In regard to mental retardation. Retarded Individuals may be either 
Inappropriately sentenced and committed, or released from punishment for a 
crime agaJnst society (Schlllt, 1979). "Little, If any, research has stud- 
led the effect of mental retardation on a person's ability to understand the 
criminal proceeding or participate effectively In his defense" (Marsh et 
a1., 1975, p. 22). It should be noted that much of the discussion that has 
been generated In the literature In regard to mentally retarded persons In 
the criminal Justice and correctional systems Is based upon expert opinions 
as opposed to the results of experimental research. 

Many Issues have been raised In regard to a mentally retarded Indivi- 
dual's ability tc stand trial. In general, defendants plead guilty In 90$ 
of all criminal cases and less than 10$ of all misdemeanor or felony cases 
go to trial (Marsh et al., 1975; Pollack & Smith, 1970). Marsh et al. 
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suggested that the way fn whfch various statutes are written Influences the 
likelihood of mentally retarded defendants coming to trial. If the fact of 
retardation Is revealed, retarded persons nay be negatively affected by 
statutes established for mentally III defendants. If retardation Is not 
revealed, the right to due process may be Inhibited. "Avoiding legal errors 
In trials and convictions of the mentally retarded presents a difficult 
problem for the courts and prosecutors alike" (Marsh et al., 1975, p. 24). 
In analyzing the Brown and Courtless figures (1968), It would appear that 
the competency of mentally retarded persons Is not determined prior to 
trial, conviction, and sentencing (Marsh et al., 1975). 

"If the retarded offender Is poor, in addition to his mental handicap, 
he has an even smaller chance for special consideration by the court" (Marsh 
et al., 1975, p. 24). According to Marsh et al., court appointed attorneys 
often plea bargain, because they "do not have the time to expend as much 
effort on an Indigent as a regular client" (p. 24). Although the pres- 
sures of overcrowded prisons and court dockets are the usual reasons for 
this process among lawyers. It Is described as a short circuit In due 
process for retarded defendants. It has already been suggested that re- 
tarded Individuals do not have the reasoning capacity to decide among sev- 
eral alternatives. Through this process, they may plead guilty without ever- 
having committed a crime (Hagerty 4 IsraelskI, 1981; KIndrod et al., 1976; 
Santamour, 1978; Santamour & West, 1977). 

Once In the correctional system, mentally retarded offenders encounter 
difficulties which cause them to remain In the system longer than Inmates of 
average atlllty. In a 1976 study of Kentucky state prison records 
(Santamour 4 West, 1977), 42% of mentally retarded Inmates were found to 
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•••ave served more than three years of their sentences, as compared to 23.5$ 
of other prisoners. Several reasons have been suggested In an attempt to 
explain this diffe-ence (Santamour & West, 1977). The nature of offenses 
for which the two groups have been Incarcerated may differ. Retarded 
offenders +end to evidence a higher Iricldence of Institutional "mis- 
demeanors," leading to loss of "good time." Lmlted cognitive capacity In- 
hibits the probability of completing training and education prograns that 
Influence parole. 

From their statistical data. Brown and Courtless (1971) suggested that 
retarded offenders are slow to adjust to prison routine. They have dif- 
ficulty comprehending expectations and, consequently, commit freouent rule 
Infractions. Even their physical conditions contribute to diminished func- 
tioning. Studies have shown that, upon entering prisons, retarded offenders 
frequently may evidence poor health, are malnourished, require extensive 
dental care and have parasites (Gordon & Haywood, 1969; Haywood & Switzky, 
1974; Haywood, Filler, Shifman & Chatelanat, 1975). 

Observations of social patterns among retarded Inmates reveal that they 
often present "problems" for correctional officials (Saullner, 1981). Men- 
tally retarded offenders are described by prison offlclafs either as stub- 
born and recalcitrant (DeSIIva, 1980), or as easy victims for other of- 
fenders (Haywood, 1981; Morgan, 1973; Santanour & West, 1977). These In- 
dividuals are frequently the brunt of Jokes (Brown & Courtless, 1971), or 
are subject to physical and sexual abuse by other Inmates (Hasklns & Friel, 
1973; Illinois, 1975; Kentucky, 1975; South Carolina, 1973). Retarded In- 
mates exhlbl+ little Insight Into their behaviors and offer few excuses 
(Gan, Alexander, & NIshlhIra, 1977; Kahn, 1976; Sat.tamour 4 West, 1977). 
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Due to their fnabfUty to react as qufckly as others (Saccuzzo, Kerr, Marcus 
& Brown, 1979), they become scapegoats, and ma/ be less likely to earn early 
release time. 

National correctional statistics reveal that three out of fivo Inmares 
earn early release Instead of continuing their full sentences (Marsh et al., 
1975). As mentioned earlier, correctional and rehabilitation programs are 
generally not geared for exceptional offenders. Retarded offenders require 
more time and attention In education and training programs. Even with In- 
struction, they may be unable to develop self support and employment skills 
which parole boards take Into consideration for release. Retarded Inmates 
have been described as poor parole risks (Brown & (kxirtless, 1968; DeSIIva, 
1980; Santamour & West, 1977). They generally lack Job skills and are 
unable to present employment and residential plans at parole hearings. 
Since a steady Job Is frequently n requirement for parole, they remain Im- 
prisoned longer. 

Frequently, mentally retarded offenders do not have fwlly or community 
advocates who might supervise their return to the community. Once they are 
released, they may be unable to negotiate social service and mental health 
systems In order to obtain services that are available to them (Charles, 
1953; DeSIIva, 1980; Edgerton, 1976). If they do obtain Jobs, they fre- 
quently lose positions, not because of Inability to perform work, but be- 
cause they are unable 'to get along with fellow employees (Cohen, I960; 
Goldstein, 1964). Retarded Individuals often fall on the "outside" because 
of lack of social skills, not lack of vocational skills (Edgerton, 1967; 
Edgerton & Bercovic, 1976; Meredith, Saxon, Do leys & Kyzer, 1980). Rather 
than risk recidivism, parole boards tend to retain retarded offenders for 
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their full prison terms (Allen, 1966; Haggerdy et al., 1972; Santamour & 
West, 1977). 

In addition to the Institutional factors which might be reflected In 
prevalence figures, psychodynamic factors have also been considered In rela- 
tion to the kinds of offenses that mentally retarded Individuals commit. In 
1963, a national survey of mentally retarded offenders In correctional In- 
stitutions examined the extent of retardation In the population. The survey 
considered the kinds of crimes committed and tho problems encountered In 
dealing with retarded persons In Institutions (Brown & Courtless, 1968). 

From the American Correctional Association (1963) directory, 207 Insti- 
tutions were polled. Eighty-four percent of the survey questionnaires were 
returned. From these data, a non-random sample of 90,277 Inmates was 
chosen, representing "48 percent of the total Inmate population surveyed" 
(Brown & Courtless, 1968, p. 1165). The average IQ of the population was 
93.2. Using IQ's of 69 or below on recognized IQ tests to define retar^ 
datlon, 9,5% of the sample population was Identified as mentally retarded. 
Of the total sample, ] ,6% scored IQ's below 55. Sharp geographic dif- 
ferences were evident In the prevalence figures. In the East South- Central 
region (I.e., Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi), 24.3JI of the 
Inmates were Identified as mentally retarded. The Mountain states revealed 
the lowest rate, with 2,6% of the Inmates reported as mentally retarded. 

Analysis of Institutional data In the Brown and Courtless survey re- 
vealed Interesting statistics In regard to the kinds of offenses committed 
by retarded offenders. In ranking offenses committed by this sample, 3B% of 
the Institutions surveyed listed burglary and breaking and entering as the 
most frequently committed crimes. Thirteen percent ranked homicide as a 
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frequent occurrence. Crimes against persons, such as homicide, assault, or 
sexual offenses, were more frequently committed by retarded Individuals with 
IQ»s below 55. Of the sample scoring IQ's below 55, approximately 57% had 
committed crimes against persons. Fifteen percent had committed criminal 
homicide offenses. At that time. Federal Bureau of Prisons statistics 
Indicated that 2A% of all prison Inmates were confined for personal offenses 
and 5.1^ were committed for criminal homicide offenses (Brown & Courtless, 
1968). 

Studies of the relationship between criminality and mental retardation 
have attempted to explain these statistics (Levy, 1953; Sternllcht & Kasdan, 
1976). Although criminality and subaverage Intelligence were once equated 
(Goddard, 1916) this assumption was later replaced by a more benign perspec- 
tive of retardation (Bailer, 1936; Charles, 1953). Arguments regarding re- 
tardation and criminality are numerous and varied. Current literature pre- 
dicts that one's Inability to compete In society, because of retardation and 
associated factors, may be causally related to antisocial behavior (Allen, 
1968). "Although there Is a paucity of "factual Information about mental 
retardation and crime, there has been no shortage of opinions about It 
through the years" (. lien, 1968, p. 22). 

Zeleny (1933) evaluated 163 studies of criminal conduct and "feeble- 
mindedness" completed prior to 1933. Inconsistency In definitions used In 
these studies resulted In three possible suppositions regarding criminality 
and retardation. Simply stated, some studies found more mental retardation 
among criminals than among the general population, while others found the 
same amount, or less. After equating test scores of these early studies, 
the author confirmed a 50% Incidence rate of "feeblemindedness" among prison 
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populations. 

During the 1940's and 1950*s, the literature reflected a reluctance to 
associate mental retardation and criminality. Studies revealed that re- 
tarded Individuals committed fewer and less serious crimes than the general 
public (Jewel, 1941; Thompson, 1941). Santamour and West (1977) described 
the period from 1921 to 1960 as a period of "denial and neglect" In regard 
to examining relationships among criminality, retardation, environment, and 
social values. According to Grigg's (1958) review of research literature, 
an association between functional Intelligence and crlmlnaT behavior was 
noted, although a cause and effect relationship was not established. In 
light of discrepancies between the 9.5% Incidence figure Identified In the 
Brown and Court I ess study and the usual 5% prevalence of retardation quoted 
for the general population. It Is Important to examine functional 
Intelligence and criminal behavior, "Currently there Is less of a 
reluctance to associate retardation directly with . . . [antisocial be- 
havior]" (Santamour & West, 1977, p. 2). 

In examining statistics on types of crimes committed by retarded of* 
fenders, studies suggest that characteristics attributed to retarded persons 
account for some of the criminal behaviors. Grigg (1958) examined the char* 
acterlstlcs of crimes committed by retarded Inmates and explored the general 
psychodynamlcs of the population. A group of 25 "severely retarded," white 
male Inmates from the Virginia State Penitentiary was evaluated. Analysis 
of the offenses committed by this group revealed three cavegorles of crimes: 
acts due to the Impulsive nature of the offender. Illogical acts, and 
chronic antisocial behavior. Impulsive acts were characterized by lack of 
control, thought, or foresight. Illogical acts reflected a bizarre qua 1 1 ty 
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\n which there was an "absence of highly organized thought patterns" (Grigg, 
1958, p. 372) evident In the behavior. Intelligence and poverty were 
described as associated factors In the problems of chronic antisocial be- 
havior. 

Wolfgang (1967) offered a rationale for the high Incidence of homicide 
and "person crimes" among moderately retarded offenders (Santamour 4 West, 
1977). These are crimes committed by Individuals who tend to be Impulsive. 
Convictions are easier to obtain for these crimes and sentences are longer. 
Mentally retarded offenders who commit person crimes "pile up" In 
Institutions. Brown and Courtless (1968) explained that the high Incidence 
of these crimes In the population sample reflects the nature of the maximum 
security classification of the Institutions that were surveyed. Those 
committing property crimes or lesser offenses may go to other Institutions. 

Literature considering crimes of mentally retarded offenders Indicates 
that limited cognitive capacity contributes to the committing of Illogical 
or antisocial acts (Grigg, 1958). The Inability to perceive the conse- 
quences of behavior Is a further complicating variable (Haywood, 1981). In 
addition, factors that are attributed to prison populations In general fur^ 
ther Influence the chances of this group encountering the correctional sys- 
tem. Retarded prisoners belong to a population that Is undereducated, 
underemployed and poor (Hagerty & Israel ski, 1981). Ninety percent of the 
adult prison population have not completed high school. When considering 
the needs of the total prison population and given current costs of running 
criminal Justice or correctional programs, differential treatment Inevitably 
occurs both In sentencing and rehabilitation practices (Santamour 4 West, 
1977). 
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Despite the figures In the Brown and Courtless (1968) study, contro- 
versy persists concerning the Incidence and prevalence of mental retardation 
among offenders and regarding types of crimes committed by this population. 
Discrepancies among estimates of mental retardation are confusing and 
sometimes misleading for both criminal Justice and correctional personnel. 
The following studies reveal some of these discrepancies. 

In 1973, the South Carolina Department of Corrections Investigated the 
nature and extent of retardation In Its prison population. Eight percent of 
state Inmates were Identified as mentally retarded, and treatment 
recommendations were made as a result of this study. South Car-)IIna*s data 
did not, however, confirm the 2A% offender retardation rate reported In the 
1963 survey of four other Southeastern states In the Brown and Courtless 
(1968) study. In the same year (1973), the Atlanta Association of Retarded 
Citizens estimated that "27 percent of Georgia's prison Inmates have IQ's 
below 70" (Santamour & West, 1977, p. 17), a figure which supports the Brown 
and Courtless (1968) study. It has been suggested that differences In these 
figures reflect differential sentencing patterns, cultural bias In tests, 
and a variety of criminal Justice practices (Allen, 1968). 

In 1973, a study entitled Project CAMIO (Hasklns & Friel, 1973) 
surveyed the retarded population of the Texas Department of Corrections. 
The study Identified 10^ of Texas adult Inmates as retarded. Among other 
objectives of this extensive project was a limited national survey of the 
retarded offender population (Rowan, 1976; Santamour & West, 1977). In an 
effort to provide fol low-up data from the 1968 Brown and Courtless study, 
the project surveyed B\i of the total U.S. state prison population. Within 
the sample that responded were 64% of the original correctional sample from 
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the 1963 study* Among other data, the 1973 statistics Indicate that 
percent of the current adult male offenders entering correctional facilities 
were mentally retarded** (Rowan, 1976, p. 664). 

Statistics regarding types of crimes committed by retarded offenders 
add to controversy about associating mental retardation and criminality* 
The Hasklns and Friel (1973) investigation of the most frequent offenses 
committed by retarded Inmates revealed little difference between crimes 
committed by retarded and nonretarded Inmates. The Tennessee Reseai ch and 
Demonstration Project (Dennis, 1976) reported "fewer crimes against persons 
as Intelligence level decreased* (Santamour 4 West, 1977, p. 8). Kentucky 
reported that 63.1 J of retarded offenders committed "person crimes" 
(Kentucky, 1975). 

It Is Important to try to account for some of the discrepancies evident 
■ n prevalence figures. The 4.1^ Incidence of retardation (Rowan, 1976) 
among offenders entering correctional Institutions Is particularly 
Interesting In light of current controversy regarding IQ testing and the 
definition of mental retardation. 

Changes In the definition of retardation and the means of Identifying 
mild retardation have led to conflicts In prevalence statistics. A sig- 
nificant factcr which confounds both the definition of retardation and of- 
fender retardation statistics Is confusion with respect to what constitutes 
soclo-cultural retardation. It Is the deficiency that Is variously labeled 
as mild, soclo-cultural, cultural-familial or borderline retardation that 
often appears In the offender population and Is reflected In the 1963 
prevalence statistics. 

In 1963, Brown and Couri.w^^ reported that 40% of their sample scored 
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IQ»s of 85 or less, m the 1973 study (Haskfns 4 Frfel), 18$ of the aduir 
..lele Offenders entering correctional facilities were borderline mentally 
retarded. In earlier sections of this paper, numerous factors were 
described that Influence cognitive development and adaptive behavior m re- 
lation to mild retardation. It Is likely that these factors continue to l:>. 
fluence the rate at which borderline and mildly retarded Individuals 
encounter correctional systems (Haywood, 1981). 

Two factors are evident In considering the A,1% rate (Rowan, 1976) of 
retardation In offenders entering correctional Institutions. The Incidence 
of retardation at entry is different from prevalence rates among Inmates. 
Secondly, the administrative artifacts (Santamour 4 West, 1977) might ac- 
count for the higher prevalence of retardation In the prisons than In the 
general population, or In offenders entering correctional Institution. As 
noted earlier, retarded Individuals are more likely to enter the 
correctional system and remain there longer than the general population. 
The change m the definition of retardation very likely affects the 4.1J 
Incidence figure. Not as many Individuals are Identified as retarded, but 
they may, nevertheless, be "learning deficient." 

A third factor might eventually change Incidence and prevalence rates 
concerning deficient and exceptional offenders. Changes m educational, 
social, and mental health perspectives have culminated In the passage of PL 
94-142, the social repercussions of which are yet to be determined. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the states have Involved sta^.e education departments 
In implementing PL 94-142 In prison education programs. Despite these 
efforts, however. Implementation of PL 94-142 In correctional educational 
programs Is minimal. Studies have shown that educational and correctional 
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programs are Inadequate to meet the needs of prison Inmates In general 
(Bell, Conard, Laffey, Volz 4 Wilson, 1977; Bell et al., 1979). It Is un- 
likely, therefore, that significant efforts have been made to address the 
special needs of handicapped Incarcerated populations. 

According to Travlsono, Executive Director of the American Correctional 
Association, "retarded In prison are a problem without a program" (DeSIIva, 
1980, p. 25). Only IJt of U.S. adult and Juvenile facilities have programs 
for mentally retarded offenders. Lack of funding Is ■'•,e primary reason that 
few correctional facilities attempt to Identify exceptional Inmates or 
provlde special programs. 

In their survey of 160 Institutions with 146,622 Inmates, Brown and 
Court I ess (1963) revealed a notable lack of services to offenders. Among 
160 Institutions, the survey llsled 14 full-time psychiatrists, and 82 full- 
tlire psychologists; one-half of the Institutions offered no progran for 
retarded Inmate. Pal lone (1979) and Bell et al. (1979) confirmed that full- 
time mental heah-h professionals ve not available In the majority of state 
adult correctional facilities. The Pal lone study reported that Q7% of the 
facilities surveyed had no full-time correctional counselors. Among these 
facilities, 95% employed no psychiatrists, 76^ employed no psychologists, 
and 62^ employed no social workers. Bell et al. (1979) reported that In A8% 
of Institutions surveyed, a lack of liaison between educational and treat- 
ment staff Influenced the effectiveness of the educational progress to some 
degree. 

There Is a very practical reason why prison education programs for ex- 
ceptional offenders should be considered. Wolfenberger (1971) estimated 
that "the average rehabilitated retarded Individual will return $7 to $10 In 
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Income taxes for each dollar spent on his rehabilitation" (Santamour & West, 
1977, p. 10). The cost effectiveness of rehabilitation Is evident In one 
special probation program for retarded offenders In Prima County, Arizona 
(DeSllva, 1980, p. 26). In a one year period, 120 ret»irded probationers 
participated In a program of special supportive services. Of the group 
served, two Individuals were returned to prison. The cost of maintaining 
these Individuals In prison was $80 per day, while they could have been 
maintained In the special program at a rate of $3 per day, 

Santamour and West (1977) thoroughly explored problems In prograroning 
for special offenders. They described programs that have attempted to meet 
the needs of exceptional offenders. They listed numerous recommendations 
foi programming and advocacy programs for retarded Inmates, and the 
Interested reader mfiy explore these further. Current education prograns In 
prisons may not be gefed toward educating and training Individuals with 
learning disabilities or the culturally deprived Individual who Is 
functioning at a borderline Intellectual level. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND ^€TH0D0LOGY 

The preceedfng chapters presented the reader with an overview of this 
research project and the prior research which has been done which Is rele- 
vant to the Issues being addressed. In this chapter, the design of the pro- 
ject Is discussed In detail along wHh a brief description of the analytical 
techniques which were utilized In an attempt to determine the prevalence and 
the nature of learning deficiencies among the population of Incarcerated 
adults In the state prison systems In the Unltad States. 

The chapter Is divided Into seven sections. The first of these do3- 
cribes the site selection procedures which were utilized, information on 
the nine participating Institutions Is presented and the questions of the 
general IzabI nty of the results are addressed. In the second section, 
sampling procedures are discussed. The question of possible sampling bias 
Is raised, and Information on Initial test results Is presented. The third 
section of this chapter presents a discussion of the variables on which 
Information was gathered. Logical groupings of these variables are 
Introduced. In the fourth section, the Instrimients used In data collection 
are discussed and procedural Information on the data collection process Is 
presented. The fifth sec+Ion outlines the research questions under 
Investigation. The sixth section presents a brief discussion of the 
anat/sis procedures, and the final section addresses some of the limitations 
of the study. 

As has been stated earlier, there has been little or no previous re- 
search which has examined the Incidence and nature of learning deficiencies 
In the adult population In general, or more specifically. In the population 
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of Incarcerated adults. The research which has been done Investigating this 
Issue among Institutionalized Individuals has, by and large, been conducted 
with Juvenile delinquents. 'A complete review of these and other relevant 
studies can be found tn Chapter II.) The findings of this previous research 
have Indicated that the proportion of Institutionalized Juveniles who are 
learning disabled Is significantly greater than the proportion of the 
general population In e same age group. It certainly could be Infjrred 
from this that the same would be true for the population of Incarcerated 
adults, since so many of thew are "graduates" of the Juvenile Justice 
system. At the Inception of this study, however. It was felt that this was 
too grand ai assumption to make. Therefore, the site selection process was 
designed as a step-wise strategy, allowing for either of two alternate plans 
dependent on the results of the first stage of the data collection. 

Site Salftctton 

Inltfally, one state was selected for site visits and testing. The 
state which was chosen was Pennsylvania. Three Institutions were Identi- 
fied, two male and one female, as representative of this state's correc- 
tional system. The Institutions were selected on the basis of size, secu- 
rity status, and type of offender. One of the Institutions Is a large (N ' 
2400) maximum security men's prison located outside of Philadelphia (the 
State Correctional Institution at Graterford). The second men's prison Is a 
medium security Institution for younger offenders (N = 1400), located near 
Harrlsburg (the State Correctional Institution at Camp Hill), and the 
women's Institution, the only one In the state. Is considered minimum, 
medium, and maximum security and Is located In the north central part of the 
state (the State Correctional Institution at Muncy). The population In this 
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Fnstftutfon Is generally around 300. Again, these sites were selected to be 
repres«?ntatlve of Pennsylvania's eight state correctional Institutions, 
There are a total of three large maximum security Institutions and three 
medtum security Institutions f--'- men In the state, one regional treatment 
center for men who are serving short sentences, and one women's Institution. 

Once these Institutions were Identified, contacts were made with tne 
Bureau of Corrections In Harrlsburg and with the Institutional adminis- 
trators to ascertain the extent of their willingness to participate In the 
study. Once everyone concerned had agreed to participate. Inmate samples 
were drawn and da1a collection was begun at these three sites. The sampling 
procedure Is discussed In the next section of this chapter. 

An agreement was made with the National Institute of Justice that all 
data collection would be conducted In Pennsylvania until a rough estimate of 
the proportion of learning deficient (LUf) Inmates could be determined. 
This estimate was based on the results of the Tests of Adult Basic 
Education. Anyone who scored below the fifth grade level on one or more of 
the six subtests was to be considered learning deficient. It was agreed 
that. If the number of Inmates who were Identified as learning deficient 
constituted less than 25% of those tested, the entire project would be 
conducted In Pennsylvania, drawing larger samples and concentrating on 
specific Information on the types of learning deficiencies which were found 
to exist In that state. If, on the other hand, this percentage was 25% or 
more, two additional states were to be selected In which testing and data 
collection would be conducted. 

The first option cited above represents a case study approach to the 
questions of Interest. The rationale for using this approach. In the event 
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that the Incidence of learning deficiencies was found to be lower than ex- 
pected, was that the larger sample sizes from one state would ensure that 
there would be a sufficient number of deficient Inmates on whom further 
screening could be done to ascertain the nature of the learning deficient 
population. Of course, with this approach the results could only be gener^ 
allzed to the Inmate population In the state of Pennsylvania. 

The second option proposed the addition of three Institutions In each 
of the two new states selected. The states were to be selected on the basis 
of regional representativeness and, again, the three Institutions within 
each state were to be chosen on the basis of statewide representativeness. 
The obvious advantage to utilizing this second plan was that It would enable 
more general IzabI I Ity of the results. 

In the Spring of 1982, a sample was drawn from each of the three 
Pennsylvania Institutions and t a Tests of Adult Basic Education were ad- 
ministered to 307 Inmates, The results of these tests are summarized In 
TABLE 3-1 As can be seen from this table, the percentage of learning defi- 
cient Inmates did exceed ine cut-off point of 25%, Therefore, the addi- 
tional states were selected. 

The two states which were selected were Louisiana and Washington, In 
each of these states, two male Institutions and one female Institution were 
Identified as representative In terms of size, security siatus, and type of 
Institution, Contacts were made with both state and Institutional officials 
to determine willingness to participate and the data collection process was 
then Initiated In these states. Information on the nine Institutions which 
participated In the study Is summarized In TABLE 3-2, All nine Institutions 
were located In rural areas. 
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TABLE 3-1 

RESULTS OF THE TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
PENNSYLVANIA* 



INSTITUTION PERCENT BELOW 5TH GRADE LEVEL (LDf) 



Grater ford 


(N - 


103) 


35,9% (N » 


37) 


Camp HIM 


(N - 


147) 


38.8% (N - 




Muncy 


(N - 


57) 


29,8% (N - 


17) 



•Subjects who either did not attempt a subtest or who got al I Items on a 
subtest wrong are not Included In these percentages. 
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TABLE 3-2 





INFORMATION ON 


INSTITUTIONS 


IN SAMPLE STATES 




POPULATION 


Type 


SECURITY STATUS 


LOUISIANA 
Angola 


4100 


Male 


Maximum 


Hunt 


1050 


Male 


Medium 


L.C.I. W. 


310 


Female 


Combination 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Graterford 


2400 


Male 


Maximum 


Camp HII t 


1400 


Male 


Medium 


Mt..oy 


320 


Female 


Combination. 


WASHINGTON 
Wal la 
Wal la 


1200 


Male 


Maximum 


She 1 ton 


1200 


Male 


Med I um 


Purdy 


190 


Female 


Combination 
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Samoltng Prnr^t\„rf> 

Once the state departments of correct fons and the fnstftutfons had boen 
contacted and had agreed to partfcfpate fn ^he study, a random sample of fn- 
mates was drawn from each of the fnstftutfons. These samples were drawn 
from Usts whfch were provided by the fnstftutfons of all Inmates who were 
expected to be fncarcerated at least until the end of 1982. This stipula- 
tion was made In an effort to reduce attrition. Computer-generated random 
numbers were used to select the potential subjects from each Institution, 
Since participation was voluntary, the Initial samples were considerably 
larger than the number of subjects desired. TABLE 3-3 summarizes the Infor- 
mation on the numbers drawn and the numbers signed up by state and by Insti- 
tution, It was recognized that the volunteer nature of the study could In- 
troduce some bias. Therefore, limited Information was collected from the 
prison records on a sample of those Inmates who were originally Identified 
but who chose not to participate. This Is discussed In detail In the next 
chapter. 

Site visits were scheduled to each of the nine Institutions for the 
purposes of both Identifying volunteers and orienting Inmate:; and Insti- 
tutional staff. During these visits, meetings were held with the potential 
subjects In small groups. The research project was explained, with par- 
ticular emphasis on what participation would mean In terms of time and 
effort, and questions were entertained. Since the rroject staff was unable 
to offer any financial Incentive for participation. It was basically neces- 
sary to appeal to the Inmates' altruistic Instincts and desire to get out of 
work. There were, however, two somewhat concrete pay-offs which were 
offered. The first of these was the fact that Inmates would be provided 
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TABLE 3-3 

NUWERS OF INMATES SIGNED UP FROM ORIGINAL RANDOM SAMPLE 





Numoer Drawn 


Number Signed 


LOUISIANA TOTAL 


910 


416 


Angola 


350 


169 


Hunt 


350 


176 


L.C. I.W. 


210 


71 


PENNSYLVANIA TOTAL 


662 


408 


Gratertord 


300 


154 


Camp Hti 1 


250 


172 


Muncy 


112 


82 


WASHINGTON TOTAL 


1026 


318 


Wal la Wal la 


479 


112 


She 1 ton 


350 


125 


Purdy 


197 


81 


TOTAL 


2598 


1142 
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with copies of their test results on request. The second, was that a letter 
of appreciation would be placed In a Inmate's file, again on request. 
Parole and commutation boards frequently consider voluntary participation In 
some thing such as this when reviewing cases for cons I operation* 

Those Inmates who agreed to participate In the research project were 
given signed letters (see Appendix) briefly explaining the study and provid- 
ing a guarantee of the confidentiality of all test results. It was ex- 
plained to them that, although aggregate Information would be provided both 
to the Institutions and to the states, each subject would be assigned a code 
number so th^t no one could be Identified with his or her scores. 
Additionally, during the orientation meetings, volunteers were required to 
sign human subject release forms (see Appendix) granting Lehigh University 
the right to administer tests and to use all results and Information 
gathered for research purposes. These release forms were designed In con- 
Jundlon with the state officials In each of the three participating states 
to 3nsure their appropriateness and thoroughness from a legal perspective. 

Deffnltton of the Variables 
The term learning deficiency refers to anything which has acted to hin- 
der academic achievement. Operationally, any subject who was found to be 
functioning at or below tlie fifth grade level was considered learning defi- 
cient. The basic purpose of the study was to determine how many of the In- 
dividuals In the sample were academically deficient and what specific Infor- 
mation could explain these deficiencies. One might hypothesize that defi- 
ciencies could be related to a number of factors. Including access to formal 
education. Incidence of physical or sensory disabilities, and ability 
levels. Since, however, this topic area was previously characterized by 
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such a dearth of Information, 11 was considered Important to collect data on 
as many potentially related variables as was possible and practical given 
the limitations of time and available resources. Data were collected, 
therefore, on the following seven groups of variables: 

1. DempgraphfC acL^kifiS* Demographic Information collected Included 
the age, race, sex, employment history, and physical condition of 
subjects* 

2. Criminal Justice Var fables^ This category Included the number and 
types of offenses committed, sentencing Information, prior Institu- 
tional commitments, and Juvenile adjudication Information, 

3. Fduoitlonal Rackgroun d Variables . Information was gathered on the 
number of years of formal education, academic and vocational pro- 
g«'am participation, previous educational diagnoses and placements, 
and prior achievement and Intelligence test results. 

4. Family Background Varlableg. Data collected In this ca-fegory In- 
cluded living situation during childhood, death of one or both par^ 
ents during childhood, the number of siblings, and any childhood 
problems reported (such as child abuse or drug dependency), 

5* AcademTc Achievement Variables^ The tests of Adult Basic Education 
were admlnlst*>-er1 to subjects to collect Information on academic 
achlevemet.t i^vels, 

6* Ability Variables. The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Test-Revised 
was administered to subjects In order to coMect Information on 
ability levels. An adaptive behavior checklist was also used to 
address the Issue of adaptive behavior as a component of mental 
retardation. 
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7« DIsabMfty Vartables. Selected subtests of the Mann-Sulter Learn- 
ing Disabilities Screening Tests were administered to subjects who 
were Identified as learning deficient to ascertain whether there 
was any Indication of a specific learning disability. 
The Issue of adaptive behavior and the Instrument selected to address 
this Issue warrant some comment. It Is generally agreed that there Is a 
necessity to Incorporate a measure of adaptive behavior In the diagnosis of 
mental retardation which Is hindered by some ambiguities In the definition 
and by a lack of any reliable Instrument for measuring adaptive behaviors. 
The two critical factors considered In all definitions a^ jar to be the 
ievel of persona i Indepandence and the degree of social responsibility ex- 
pected. The nature of the population under examination In this study, to 
some extent, confounds any easy examination of these two factors. A prison 
Inmate's personal Independence has been limited. Ipso facto , by his or her 
Incarceration. The Inmate's personal Independence has been severely 
restricted by society as a punitive action. The fact that he or she has 
been found guilty of a crime which warrants removal from society Indicates 
that his or her sense of social responsibility Is suspect at least. 
Adaptation to the Institutional setting then becomes a doubly confounding 
factor. Care must be taken, therefore. In using data collected via the 
Adaptive Behavior Checklist (see Appendix). Consequently, It would appear 
that collection of Information other than for corroboration of mental 
retardation by any measure of adaptive Dehavlor would be Inappropriate. The 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale-- Institutional Version was Initially selected 
for this study because It was the only scaie available which was designed 
for an Institutional population. It was qu.ckly found, however, not only 
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that many of the questions were Irrelevant for this study, but also that the 
nature of many of the Items predetermined that everyone In the senple would 
have been found to have deficits In adaptive behavior had this scale been 
used In Its published form. Given the fact that the adaptive behavior 
measure was Included In the study as a me.-ans of corroborating Indications of 
mental retardation based on the results of the WAIS-R, It was felt that this 
purpose would be defeated If the scale were used In Its entirety. 
Therefore, the Adaptive Behavior Checklist (a modification of the AAM) 
Adaptive Behavior Scale) was developed by the project staff to assess those 
skills which were felt to be relevant In addressing the Issue of adaptive 
behavior as a component of mental retardation. The complete AAMD Adaptive 
Behavior Scale Checklist can be found In the appendix. 

Data Collertlon Instrumants and Prorfldiirfts 
Data were collected during site visits to the nine Institutions. The 
following Instruments were used In the process; 
The Tests of Adult Rwftlc Fducatton rTARF) 

These tests were used to obtain a measure of academic achievement and 
to Identify the learning deficient Inmates. They were administered to all 
available subjects. The TABE (Level M, 1976 edition) are achievement tests 
In reading, mathematics and language and --e adapted from the 1970 edition 
of the California Achievement Test. They are used "to pro ie pre- Instruc- 
tional Information about a student's level of achievement [n the basic 
skills" (CTB/McGraw-Hll I, 1976, p. 2) and to diagnose areas of weakness. 
The Technical Report on the. tests cites a correlation of .56 between the 
Test of General Education Development (GED) and the TABE. Internal consis- 
tency reliabilities on Level M, Form 4 were assessed using the Kuder- 
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Richardson Formula 20 and the resulting coefficients range from .81 to .96 
for the subtests and the coefficients for the total battery are .97 and .98 
depending on the grade level. A special machine readable answer sheet was 
designed by the project staff with permission of CTB/McGraw-H 1 1 1 , publishers 
of the test. 

The Wechsier Adult Intelllgenrft Scale-Revrsed (WAIS-R) 

This test was used to measure the ability levels of all available 
subjects as well as to Identify those subjects who may be mentally retarded. 
The WAIS-R (revised In 1981) Is an Individually ad..,Ir. i -.tered battery 
composed of six verbal and five non-verbal subtests which yield Verbal, 
Performance and Full Scale IQs. The test was normed on a sample which was 
stratified In terms of age, sex, race, geographic region, occupation, 
education, and residence. The reliabilities for all three IQ's have average 
coefficients of .97, .93, and .97 respectively. 
The Mann-SuIter Learning Dlsabtllttflg ttrrftan inq Tests 

Selected subtests wer used to Identify possible learning disabilities 
(LD) In all subjects who scored at or below the fifth grade level on any one 
or more of the subtests of the TABE. Those subtests that were designed to 
Identify Individuals who have pr.sslble visual or auditory disabilities were 
the fol lowing; 

» Visual Motor 

* Visual Discrimination 

* Visual Closure 

* Visual Memory 

* Auditory Discrimination 
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* Auditory Closure 

* Auditory Memory 

The Adaptive Behavior OhArkl[f^t 

This checklfst was derived from the American Association of Mental De- 
ficiencies (AAMD) Adaptive Behavior Scale— Institutional Version. The AAMD 
Adaptive Behavior Scale »ifas modified to be mo.-e appropriate In this set- 
ting. 

The Learning Daflctancfas Prn]ar. + n«ta nonaction Form 

This seve..'p;. data collection fonn was used to record background In- 
formation which was gathered I'rom Institutional records for all available 
subjects (see Appendix). 

The Laarnln9 n«f trtancles Project Intervlaiii Pn^ 

This one page Interview form was ca !eted by project staff during the 
administering of the* WAIS-R. Areas covered Incluoed educational background 
Information anJ Information on the rndlvi dual's record (see Appendix). 

! ue to the constraints Imposed by limited time, money and personnel. It 
would not have been feasible for the Lehigh University staff to personally 
admlnlstbr al I of the tests In each of the three states. Travel expenses 
alone would have been prohibitive. For this reason, much of the testing wiis 
subcontracted' wjth Louisiana State University, the University of Washington, 
and Washington State University which were near the Institutions where the 
jata were being collected. Doctoral students In the psychology departments 
of these universities, all of whom had received previous training In psy- 
chological testing Including WAIS-R administrating and scoring procedures, 
administered all WAIS-R's and TABE'S In both Louisiana and Was'ilngton. In 
Pennsylvania, the projed- staff administered 'jII TABE's ard local psycholo- 
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gists were hired to administer the WAIS-R. All doctoral students who were 
Involved were trained by the project staff In administration procedures for 
the TABE and were supervised by their respective university' faculty In the 
WAIS-R administration and scoring. In addition, selected studenti; from the 
Louisiana State University In Baton Rouge assisted In the administration of 
the Mann-Sulters and the Adaptive Behavior Checklists* T.-alnIng and 
supervision was provided by the Lehigh University staff for these 
Instrume» ^. All other Information was gathered directly by the Lehigh 
staff. TABLE 3-4 presents Infomatlon on the total numbers of Inmates on 
whcxn each of the data collection procedures was completed. 

Research Quastfong 
•n order to address the Issues which were discussed In the first chap- 
ter, the research team posed the following research questions: 

1. (s therfe any Indication of systematic bias I ni reduced as a result 

of the volUi?+ary nature of this research? 
2^ What Is the nature of the sample In terms of background and demo- 
graphic chtTacterlstlcs? 

3. What perceit of the sample Is learning deficient and how does this 
compare to the general population? 

4. What Is the distribution of Intelligence among the target popula- 
tion and to what extent does It compare to that of the normliig 
sample for the WAIS-R? 

0. Khat Is the distribution of specific types of learning deficiencies 
In the adult offender population and how does this compare to the 
distribution In the general population? 
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TABLE 3-4 

DATA COLLECTION PRXEDURES COMPLETED 
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Mann- 
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6, What Is the nature of the relationship between certain background 
and demographic variables and academic achievement levels among 
Incarcerated adults? 

?• What Is the nature of the relatlons'^Ip between certain background 
and demographic characteristics and Intelligence levels among In- 
carcerated adults? 

8. What Is the nature of the relationship between background and demo- 
graphic variables and the Incidence of learning deficiencies among 
the ^Njjlt offonder population? 

Ana I ys fa PronSilurgs 

There are two basic typos of research questions which were of Interest 
In this study. The first of these (questions 1-5) are descriptive In na- 
ture. The second type (questions 6-8) are questions of relationship. Sta- 
tistical procedures for addressing the descriptive questions are relatively 
straightforward. The questions of relationship, however, are somewhat more 
complex. The rlrst problem Is that, due ^o the exploratory nature of this 
rese?5rch, the number of Independent variables which need to be Investigated 
Is prohibitively large to be considered simultaneously. It was decided 
therefore, that subsets of potential prodlctoi s should be analyzed sepa- 
rately and that the best predictors from each subset should then be cor.bIned 
for the overall analyses* ^^ultIple regression procedures were chosen for 
these analyses. The Inl-^-Ial regression an&lyses were conducted using the 
following categories of variables: 

1. Background and Demographic Variables 

a. Age 

b. Sex 
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Ethnic Background 

d. Primary Source of Income (Prior to Incarceration) 

e. Incidence of Physical Problems Reported 
f* Family Background 

g* Childhood Problems 

h. Highest Grade Completed 
2. Criminal Justice Variables 

a* Total Number of Offenses 

b* Type of Offenses 

c* M&xlmum Sentence 

d. Prior Institutional Izatlon Reported 
Four regression analyses were conducted for each of these two cate- 
gories of Independent variables* The first of these used academic achieve- 
ment level for the entire sample as the dependent variable* The second 
analysis was designed to determine the nature of the relationships between 
the Independent variables and Full Scale IQ, again for the total sample, and 
the third group of analyses were done separately for the learning deficient 
and +he non-learning deficient l«imates In the sc^'ple, using the total TABE 
score cs the dependent variable* Step-wise regression techniques were used 
for all of these analyses* . 

The second major problem was related to the nature of the Independent 
variables. As can be seen from the list above, the Independent variable set 
Is made up of a combination of discrete and continuous variables* It was, 
therefore, necessary to create dummy variables to represent all of the dis- 
crete variables In a glv3n analysts. The analytical techniques used are 
dfscussed In greater detail In the following chapter. 
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Ltmrtatfons of the Study 

Many of the problems encountered during the course of this research 
were related to a lack of researcher control over a number of factors 
Inherent In the correctional system. One problem was directly related to 
the lack of Incentive for participation. Some of the Inmates who agreed to 
take part In the study did not show up for scheduled testing sessions 
because. In certain Institutions, they lost their Institutional pay for time 
spent taking the tests. Additional problems were caused by the fact that 
any Inmates who were In administrative lock-up were not allowed out of their 
eel lb locks for testing. Also, even though the list from which the original 
sample was drawn was supposed to Include only those Inmates who were 
expected to remain In the Institutions for the duration of the data 
collection process, unexpected transfers, releases, deaths and escapes 
reduced the sample size considerably. 

Another problem was that It was necessary to work aroMnd Institutional 
schedules In setting up the group and Individual testing sessions* Often an 
Individual had to be scheduled several times before he or she reported for 
testing. This caused problems In that the entire data collection process 
was exceedingly lengthy and difficult. 

Data collection was also hampered by the fact that much of the Informa- 
tion of Interest was simply not available In the Institutional records. In- 
consistencies In reporting procedures among the Individual Institutions and 
states contributed to this difficulty as well. Even when information was 
available. It was often rc /orted In different forms In the different In- 
stitutions, leading to definition and Interpretation problems. Each of the 
limitations cited above Is discussed In greater detail In the final chapter 
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CHAPTER !V 
ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

Fn the proceeding chapter, the research questions which were addressed 
In this study were presented and the analysis procedures utilized were 
briefly discussed. In this chapter, the results of these analyses are pre- 
sented. In detai., together with some of the conclusions which can be drawn 
from the findings. The discission Is divided Into five sections. In the 
first of these, comparative Information Is ^resented on the participants and 
the non-part Id pants. This Is done In oi^der to address the question of pos- 
sible sampling bias related to to the fact that participation In the study 
was voluntary. The second section Is basically descriptive and addresses 
the general questions regarding the nature of the sample. Sample means and 
frequency distributions are presented on the background and cymograph Ic 
variables which were Investigated, All Information In this section Is 
provided by race, by sex, and by state. Additionally, descriptive Infor- 
mation Is presented separately for the learning deficient and the non- learn- 
ing deficient 'nmates In the sample (by group). 

The third major section of this chapter summa-lzes the results of the 
tests and other Instruments which were used to Identify learning defi- 
ciencies among the subjects. Data are discussed regarding the questions of 
the Incidence and the nature of the deficiencies examined. Again, all In- 
formation Is presented by race, sex, state, as well as group. 

The fourth section of the chapter addresses the research questions 
regarding the relationships between the background and denrographic charac- 
teristics of the sample and academic achievement and ability measures. The 
nature of these relatlr^sh I ps Is Investigated separately for the learning 
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deflcFent and the non-learnfng deffcfent Inmates In the sample. Addi- 
tionally, all data are presented by race, sex, and state. 

The fifth and final section of this chapter presents a discussion of 
the results of the analyses as they relate to the research questions posed 
earlier. Some conclusions and Implications of these findings are presented 
briefly In this context. A mora In depth discussion of the findings as they 
relate to future research, policy, and program design needs Is presented In 
the last chapter of this report. 

Comparatlvft Information - PuM-lrln ants and Non-part tr I p«n+Q 
One of the potential problens which exists In any research which de- 
pends on the voluntary participation of the subjects Is the Introduction of 
sampling bias. Even when the original sample has been drawn at random, 
there Is a distinct possibility that the self-selection process will Intro- 
duce some type of systematic bias Into the characteristics of the final 
group of subjects. 

This potential problem was of special concern In this project because 
of the nature of the research. If at. Inmate chose to participate, he or she 
was asked to take at least two standardized tests: the Test of Adult Basic 
Education and the Ifechsler Adult Intelligence Scale— Revised. In addition. 
It was explained to all potential subjects, some Individuals would be called 
for one or two other sessions to complete the Mann-Sjiter Learning Dis- 
abilities Screening Tests and/or the Aaaptlve Behavior Scale. Given the 
fact that many of these Individuals have had relatively little experience or 
success with formal education, this request could conceivably have posed a 
three-; to the very people that the research was designed to assess. In 
other words. If any i)Ias as Introduced, It was expected that the higher 
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achievers would. In general, be more willing to participate than would the 
lower achievers. Therefore, the number cf Inmates Identified as learning 
deficient (LDf) would not be representative of the true Incidence In the 
population of Interest, 

In an attempt to ascertain whether such sampling bias was. In fact. 
Introduced, certain Information was gathered on a randomly selected group of 
those Inmates who were In the original sample but who either did not attend 
the orientation sessions or who attended but chose not to participate. The 
Information collected on these Individuals consisted of ethnic background, 
achievement test scores, and Intelligence test scores. All data on the non- 
partlcl pants was gathered from the Institutional records. In order to In- 
crease the comparability of the Information, comparisons were made, not with 
test scores from the TABE and the WAIS-R, but with the recorded Information 
on the participants which was summarized on the project data collection 
form, 

TABLE 4-1 on the following page presents the Intelligence test Informa- 
tion for the participants and the non-partlclpants. It should be noted that 
the racial breakdowns for the two groups are not noticeably different, with 
Caucasians making up A3% of the participant group and AA% of the group of 
non-pirt Id pants. This Is encouraging because It Indicates that the process 
of self-selection was not related to ethnic background, 

A careful Inspection of TABLE 4-1 shows that, for the total sample, 
there Is some evidence that a bias was Introduced by tl.e self-selection 
process. The average full scale Intelligence quotient for the non-partlcl- 
pants (X -88,33) Is almost three points lower than that of the participants 
(X « 91,18), In addition. It can be seen by looking at the confidence In- 
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TABLE 4-1 

COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
FOR PARTICIPANTS AND NGN-PARTICI PANTS 



Participants Non-Part Id pants 

95% C. I . 

Mean N Lower Upper Mean N 



R Caucasian 97.02 318 95.33 98.72 96.29 183 

A 

C 

E Minority 86.78 422 85.44 88.11 31.72 237 



S Male 91.22 652 90.02 92.42 88.51 300 

E 

X 

Female 90.90 88 87.94 93.36 88.86 176 



LA 85.02 216 82.92 87.16 81.49 176 

S 

T ■ 

A PA 88.96 2 55 87.21 90.71 88.50 137 

r 

E ' 

WA 98.23 269 96.62 9'? .85 96.45 16? 



TOTAL SAMPLE 91.18 740 90.07 92.29 88.33 476 
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terval, that this ts a statistically significant difference at the .05 level 
of significance. Unfortunately, as was anticipated, the difference Indi- 
cates that there was a tendency for the more Intelligent Inmates to volun- 
+ear. It should be no-red, however, that although +he difference Is statis- 
tical ly significant, the magnitude of the point spread Is not very large. 
The Revised Beta, which Is the Intelligence test from which these scores 
were taken, has a standard devlat'on of 13 (Kellogg & Morton, 1957). There- 
fore, this difference of 2.85 points represents only about one fifth of a 
standard deviation, which does not seem to be cause for great concern. It 
should be kept In mind, however, that the estimates of the numbers of 
mentally retarded Inmates which are presented later In this chapter may be 
slightly lower than the true Incidence in +he population of Interest due to 
this sampi Ing bias. 

A comparison of reading achievement test scores for the participants 
and the nw.i-part Id pants Is presented In TABLE 4-2. Although these tests 
results were all taken from the Institutional records, they do come from 
different tests. Both Louisiana and Pennsylvania generally administer the 
Wide Range Achievement Test to all Inmates upon reception to the criminal 
Justice system, while Washington uses the California Achievement Test. As 
can be seen from the within state comparisons, i.owever, there are no signif- 
icant differences between the two groups In any of the three states. In 
fact, the only statistically significant difference In the comparisons 
presented In TABLE 4-2 It. tor the female subjects and this difference Is so 
sro"'! that It could easily be attributed to rounding error. Therefore, It 
Is felt that there Is no evidence, based on these carpar I sons, that there 
was any systematic bias Introduced Into the sample In the area of reading 
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TABLE 4-2 

COMPARISON OF READING ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
FOR PARTICIPANTS AND NON-PARTICIPANTS 



Participants Non-Part Id pants 
95% C.I. 

Grade Grade 

Level N Lower Upper Level N 



R Caucasian 9.1 332 8,7 9.4 9.1 177 

A 

C 

E Minority 6.7 454 6.4 7.0 6.0 233 



S Male 7.5 663 7.3 7.8 7.3 258 

E 

X 

Female 8.5 123 8.0 9.0 7.8 197 



LA 6.1 182 5.6 6.5 5.9 156 

S 

T 

A PA 7.4 344 7.1 7.7 7.1 139 

T 
E 

WA 9.2 260 8.8 9.6 9.5 160 



TOTAL SAMPLE 7.7 786 7.4 8.0 7.6 455 
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achievement. 

The comparisons between the participants and the non-part Id pants on 
math achievement are presented In TABLE 4-3. The tests used for assessing 
mathematical skills were the same as those used to assess reading achieve- 
ment. In this case, there do appear to be noticeable and consistent dif- 
ferences between the two groups. The participants In all categories scored 
higher In math than did the non-part Id pants, and In all but two categories 
these differences were found to be statistically significant. In other 
words, there Is a clear Indication that some bias. In the direction which 
had been anticipated, was Introduced Into rhe sample In the area of math 
achievement. In light of the evidence, therefore. It Is again emphasized 
that the results In this study mav represent an underestimate of the true 
numbers of learning deficient Inmates In the population of Interest. Since 
only grade level equivalents were available on these two groups, standard 
score comparisons could not be made, although this would have led to more 
meaningful Information because of the fact that the results cane from a 
variety of standardized tests. 

Description of the Sainplft 
One of the major purposes of thjs research was to examine the nature of 
the sample In terms of certain background and demographic characteristics. 
Information was collected or, tne ethnic background, the employment history, 
the physical condition, the criminal Justice history, the educational 
background, and the family history of the approximately lOOU Inmates In the 
sample. Most of this Information was gathered on the project data 
collection form (see Appendix) from the Institutional records. In addition, 
however, certain self-reported Informs Mon was collected during testing ses- 
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TABLE 4-3 

COMPARISON OF MATH ACHIEVEMENT TEST SCORES 
FOR PARTICIPANTS AND NOii-PARTICIPAh'TS 



Participants 



Grade 
Level 



95% C.I. 
Lower Upper 



Non-Part Id pants 



Grade 

Level N 



R 
A 

C 
E 



Caucasian 7.1 



Minority 5.0 



323 



423 



6.8 



4.8 



7.4 



5.2 



6.4 177 



4.3 209 



S 
E 
X 



Male 



Female 



6.0 



5.8 



630. 



88 



5.7 



5.3 



6.2 



6.2 



5.8 249 



5.1 195 



LA 

S 
T 

A PA 

T 
E 

WA 



4.9 



5.3 



7.4 



154 



337 



225 



4.5 



5.1 



7.0 



5.1 



5.5 



7.8 



4.4 146 



5.1 137 



6.9 161 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



5.9 



746 



5.7 



6.1 



4,6 444 
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sfons (see Appendix). Much of this Information was duplicated In the data 
collecTlon form. This overlap was Intentional and was done to provide a 
means of checking the reliability of the data. It was discovered, how- 
ever, that most of the Information In the Institutional records was also 
based on self-report. In addition, there were frequently conflicting re- 
ports In the records themselves. For this reason, although the research 
team Is confident that every reasonable attempt was made tc check on the re- 
llablllty of the data. It Is still likely that some of the Information Is 
somewhat less than accurate. Copies of the forms used for data collection 
can be found In the Appendix. 

All of the Information In this section Is presented In terms of means 
and/or frequencies. Although comparisons are made by race, sax, state, and 
group, no tests of significance were done. Due to the large sample sizes, 
almost any small difference between the means of two groups would have been 
statistically significant. This would not necessarily Indicate, however, 
that these differences are Important. For this reason. It was decided that 
the Importance of any differences found among groups in the descriptive data 
was more appropriate to discuss than the statistical significance of these 
differences. 
Domo^raphlf, V«rl,^t^|fts 

The ethnic breakdown of the sample Is presented In TABLE 4-4. As can 
be seen from this table, more than 97% of the sample are either Afro- 
American or Caucasian. Because the number of subjects In each of the other 
ethnic groups was so small. It was decided that the categories should be 
collapsed to create a dichotomous variable. Since, In the general popula- 
tion (United States Census), Caucasians make up the majority (83$), the 
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TABLE 4-4 
ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



Afro- 

Amertcan Caucasian Hispanic Mexican Indian Asian Other 



Mole 

c 

d 

E 


N 


■ 92 


N - 335 
39> 


N - 7 


N » 5 


N - 9 
1* 


N 


» 1 
.1* 


N 


» 1 
.1* 


X 

roHia 1 0 


M 

n 


44^' 


51% 


N ■ 1 
.5* 


N ■ 0 


N ■ 3 

1* 


N 


» 2 
1* 


N 


« 0 


LA 

c 
T 


N 


« 264 

0V> 


N - 120 
31> 


N - 1 


N ■ 0 


N - 0 


N 


« 0 


N 


- 0 


A PA 

T 

E 


N 


« 243 
60$ 


N ■ 111 
31* 


N « 3 
.6* 


N B 0 


N B 0 


n 


.6* 


n 


* u 


WA 


N 


■ 70 
25% 


N - 206 


N - 4 
1* 


N - 5 
2* 


N - 12 
4* 


N 


- 1 
.3* 


N 


» 1 

.3* 


G LD 

R 

0 


N 


" 214 
70^ 


N - 83 
27* 


N - 3 
1* 


N « 2 
.7* 


N - 1 
.3* 


N 


- 2 
.7* 


N 


» 0 


U 

P NON-LD 


N 


« 185 
A5% 


N - 235 
55* 


N - 0 


N « 1 
.2* 


N - 4 
.9* 


N 


- 0 


N 


- 1 
.2* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


N 


» 577 
55% 


N - 437 
42* 


N - 8 
.8* 


N « 5 
.5* 


N - 12 
1* 


N 


- 3 
.3* 


N 


■ 1 
.1* 
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categories used were Caucasian and Minor Ity, All non-Caucasian subjects 
were Included In the Minority category. This dichotomous categorization was 
used In all subsequent analyses* 

An Inspection of the Information In TABLE 4-4 Indicates that there are 
notable regional differences In the ethnic breakdown of the sample. The 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania samples are both about 70% minority group members 
while the l^ashlngton sample Is about 70% Caucasian. Dramatic differences 
are also seen between the learning deficient and the non- 1 earn I ng deficient 
groups, with the former being anproxlmately 75% minority and the latter 
about 55% Caucasian. It will be seen In later discussions that these dif- 
ferences present some difficulties In Interpreting the results of some 
analyses. It Is felt, however, that they represent, at least In the case of 
regional differences, true differences In the population. 

The average age of the Inmates In the sample Is presented In TABLE 4-5, 
by race, sex, and states This Information Is also presented separately for 
the learning deficient and the non- 1 earning deficient Inmates In the sample. 
It Is Interesting to note that there do not appear to be any meaningful 
differences In the averaga age In any of the categories considered, even 
though three of the Institutions In the sample were primarily for younger 
offenders. Clear differences In age can, of course, be seen If one looks at 
the Individual Institutions. This Information Is summarized In the Appen- 
dix. The average for this sample (X « 30.3) Is comparable to United States 
Censi's figures which Indicate that the national median age Is 30.0 (28.8 for 
males; 31.3 for females). 

TABLE 4-6 presents Information on the primary language spoken In the 
subjects* homes durli.g childhood. This Information was collected during the 
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TABLE 4-5 
AVERAGE AGE OF THE SUBJECTS 



Mean Standard N 

Devfatfon 



R 

A Caucasian 30,028 9,033 432 

0 

E 

Minority 30,429 8,010 601 



I Male 29,919 8,386 838 

X ~ 
Female 31.733 8,593 195 



S LA 30,096 7.375 384 

A ~~ 
T PA 30,220 8.515 355 



WA 30,527 9,630 294 



LDf 29,833 8,600 303 

6 

R 

0 

U NON-LDf 30,260 8,164 423 

P 



TOTAL SAMPLE 30,261 8,451 1033 
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TABLE 4-6 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE IN HOME 







Engl Ish 


Spanish 


Other 


Combination 


R 
A 


Caucasian 


285 
93% 


2 

.e% 


4 
1* 


17 
6% 


E 


Minority 


414 
93% 


9 

2% 


3 

.6% 


19 
4* 


S 
E 


Hale 


540 
9Z% 


10 
2% 


6 
1* 


28 
5% 


Y 

A 


Female 


159 
9A% 


1 

.6% 


1 

.6% 


8 
5$ 


S 
T 


LA 


297 
95% 


0 


1 

.3* 


14 
4* 


A 

T 
E 


PA 


232 
94* 


7 

3% 


5 

2% 


3 

1J^ 




WA 


170 
8B% 


4 

3% 


5 

.551 


3 
1* 


G 
R 


LDf 


231 
92* 


8 

3% 


2 
tl 


11 
A% 


0 

U 
P 


NON-LDf 


354 
9A% 


1 

.3% 


4 

1$ 


18 

55^ 


TOTAL 


SAMPLE 


699 
93% 


11 
15J 


7 
1* 


36 
5* 
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testing sessions. An Inspection of this table shows that the vast majority 
(93%) of the sample was raised In homes In which English was the primary 
language used. In ad J It Ion, 5% reported that a combination of languages was 
spoken, of which English was generally one. The percentages In the other 
two categories are so smal I that »t Is felt that this variable Is highly 
unlikely to contribute anything to any 'iubsequent analyses. Therefore, the 
variable was eliminated from consideration as a possible predictor of abil- 
ity and achievement measures. 

The Information on the employment history (primary source of Income 
prior to Incarceration) of the sample Is summarized In TABLE 4-7. It can be 
seen that close to 50% of the sample fell Into the first tio categories. 
Never Employed and Occasional Jobs. Of the remaining 50%, a high percentage 
(84j) were classified as either laborers or semi-skilled workers. Again, 
therefore, the six categories were collapsed Into two. The first of these 
Included those subjects either who were never employed or who had held a 
variety of short term or occasional Jobs. The second category Included all 
those subjects for whom a consistent work history of any kind was reported. 

TABLE 4-d presents th9 Information which was collected on the Incidence 
of physical problems reported for the Inmates In the sanple. All of these 
data were gathered from the Institutional records and It should De noted 
that there was very little consistency In the availability of the Informa- 
tion In this area. This may. In part, explain the high percentage of the 
subjects (80%) who fall Into the f I rst\ category. No Problems. Regardless of 
this. It Is felt that the number of Individuals who fall Into each of the 
specific problem categories Is so small that It would be Inappropriate to 
maintain the original breakdown for subsequent analyses. For this reason. 
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TABLE 4-7 

PRIMARY SOURCE OF INCOME PRIOR TO INCARCERATION 





Never 


Occasional 




Semi- 








Employed 


Jobs 


Laborer 


Skilled 


Skilled 




Caucasian 


53 


155 


94 


81 


39 


A 
w 


R 
A 


]2% 




22* 


19* 


9* 




C 


94 


199 


130 


136 


33 


7 
# 


E Minority 


\6% 


52% 


22* 


22* 


6* 




Male 


104 


258 


216 


192 


57 


13 


S 
c 




31* 


26* 


23* 


7* 


2i 


X F ema 1 e 


43 


96 


9 


25 


15 


L, 




25% 


31* 




13* 


8* 




LA 


40 


76 


103 


121 




o 
Z 


S 
T 




20* 


27 * 


32 * 


10* 


5< 


A PA 


75 


153 


52 


46 

"TV/ 


21 


Q 
O 


T 
E 


2\% 


43* 


15* 


13* 






WA 


32 


125 


69 


50 


1^ 






u% 


42* 


23* 


17* 


5* 


2* 


G LDf 


44 


103 


75 


58 


18 


1 


R 
0 




34* 


25* 


19* 


6* 


.3* 


U NON-LDf 


57 


147 


82 


86 


33 


14 


P 


u% 


35* 


20* 


21* 


8* 


3* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


147 


354 


224 


217 


72 


15 
1* 




14* 


34* 


22* 


21* 


7* 
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TABLE 4-8 



INCIDENCE OF PHYSICAL PROBLEMS REPORTED 




No 

Problems 


Sensory 
Prob 1 ems 


Serious 
1 1 1 ness 


Serious 
Accident 


Neurologic 
Prob 1 ems 


Other 
Prob 1 ems 


Combined 
Prob 1 ems 


Caucasian 

R 
A 


321 
74% 


42 
10J 


4 

,9% 


3 

.71 


8 

2% 


23 
51 


31 
7% 


C Minority 
E 


504 

e3% 


45 
7% 


5 

.8^ 


2 

.31 


2 

.31 


16 
31 


30 
51 


Male 

S 
E 


706 
64% 


82 
10^ 


6 

.7% 


5 

.61 


8 
11 


28 
5% 


9 


X Female 


119 
62% 


5 

n 


3 

2% 


0 


2 
11 


11 
61 


52 
271 


LA 

S 
T 


361 
94% 


5 
)% 


6 
2% 


2 

.51 


3 

.81 


11 


1 

.3$ 


A PA 

T 

F 


225 
53%- 


66 
19^ 


1 

.3^ 


1 
1 


0 


8 

21 


53 
151 


WA 


239 
80^ 


16 
5% 


2 

.71 


2 

.71 


7 


26 
9> 


7 

21 


G LDf 

R 

0 


238 
79% 


29 
10^ 


3 
1^ 


2 

71 


8 

31 


4 
11 


18 
6% 


U NON-LDf 
P 


320 
76% 


49 
12^ 


5 
1^ 


1 

.21 


1 

.2% 


21 
51 


25 
6% 


TOTAL SAMPLE 825 
80% 


87 
8^ 


9 

.91 


5 

.51 


10 
11 


39 
4% 


61 
6% 
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this variable was dichotomized, the two levels being Identified as No Prob- 
lems and Problems* 

Family Ri^rk^round Varfahlftg 

Another category of background data Investigated was that of 1he fanfly 
background of the Inmates. As can be seen through an Inspection the data 
collection form In the Appendix at the end of this report, lnfonnatU-)n was 
collected Initially on a wide range of family background events. Including 
whether the Individual was raised In sn Intact family, a broken home, by one 
or the other parent as a shigle parent. In an Institutional environment, a 
foster home, a group hone, or In some other environment. 

During the data collection process. It was quickly seen that the major- 
ity of suLjJects had been raised In some combination of these environments. 
For this reason, the variable of family situation was coded with only three 
categories. These were Stable Home, Unstable Home, and Institution. An In- 
dividual was classified as having been raised In a Stable Home If the only 
situation which was reported was an Intact family. Any combination of 
situations, such as someone who was born Into a stable home, but whose par- 
ents later divorced, was classified as Unstable. The third category, 
"Institution," took precedence over both of the first two. In other words. 
If an Individual was raised In either a stable or an unstable home but was 
Institutionalized for a time during childhood, that Individual was placed In 
the third category. 

TABLE 4-9 presents the I nforrtiatlon on family background. For the 
analyses, these categories wC'-e collapsed even further. The ]2% for whom no 
Information was reported were eliminated and the 9% who were Institution- 
alized were combined with the 5]% for whom an unstable background was Indl- 
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TABLE 4-9 
FAMILY SITUATION DURING CHILDHOOD 







None 

Reported 


Stab 1 e 
Home 


Unstable 
Home 


Institution 


R 
A 


Caucasian 


41 
9* 


148 
34* 


190 
44* 


56 
13* 


C 
E 


Minority 


88 
14* 


140 
23* 


345 
57* 


34 
6* 


in LJ 


Male 


83 
10* 


249 
29* 


445 
52* 


73 
9* 


X 


Female 


46 
24* 


39 
20* 


90 
46* 


19 
10* 


S 
T 


LA 


116 
30* 


101 
26* 


\52 
39* 


17 
4* 


A 

T 
E 


PA 


7 

2* 


12 j 
34* 


215 
60* 


15 
4* 




WA 


6 

2* 


66 
22* 


168 
56* 


60 
20* 


G 
R 


LDf 


46 
15* 


74 
24* 


161 
53* 


24 
8* 


0 
U 
P 


NON-LDf 


58 
14* 


130 
31* 


203 
48* 


35 
8* 


TOTAL 


SAMPLE 


129 
12* 


288 
28* 


535 
51* 


92 
9* 
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cated. According to this new catagorfzatfon, 31. 48? of those on whom fnfor- 
natron was available were raised In stable environments and 68.52J6 were 
raised In an unstable environment. 

Information was collected from the Institutional records or. whether It 
was reported that one or both of the subject's parents had died during the 
subject's childhood. This Information was gathered because. In examining 
the records In Pennsylvania, the first state In which data collection was 
conducted. It was noted by the project staff that there appeared to be an 
unusual number of cases In which It was reported that the Individual had 
lost one or both parents relatively early In life. As can be seen from an 
Inspection of TABLE 4-10, this was the case In Pennsylvania, with a total of 
about M% of the sample reporting that one or both of their parents were de- 
ceased. 

If one looks at the total sample, however. It can be seen that the In- 
cidence drops to about ]0%, It Is Interesting to note that there are sub- 
stantial differences between the learning and non- 1 earning deficient groups 
In these Incidence figures, with the former reporting the death of one or 
both parents In \3% of the cases and the latter only In e%. Unfortunately, 
It Is not known how accurate these data are, since the only Information 
available was that which had been voluntarily provided by the Inmates during 
their Initial classification Interviews. Although the percentages do seem 
high. It was decided that, due to the Inconsistent, In the availability of 
this Information, this variable should be eliminated from all subsequent 
analyses. 

Similarly, the InforiJiatlon presented In TABLE 4-11 on the average num- 
ber of siblings was not utilized In the analyses. Initially, the Intention 
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TABLE 4-10 
DEA"m OF PARtN-(S) REPORTED 





None 
Reported 


One 

Parent 


Both 
Parents 


R Caucasfan 
C 


404 

9,3< 


26 
6% 


4 

.93^ 


E 

Minority 


533 
08% 


63 
10< 


13 
2% 


Male 

S 
E 


753 
66% 


81 
10!l 


17 
23C 


X 

Fenale 


184 
96% 


8 

4< 


0 


LA 

S 
T 


362 
9A% 


21 

5i 


3 

.6% 


A 

T PA 

E 


298 
83< 


48 
14< 


13 
43t 


WA 


277 
93< 


20 
7% 


1 

.33^ 


LDf 

6 
R 


87< 


1131 


O 

23^ 


0 

U NON-LDf 
P 


391 
925^ 


29 
731 


5 
IJt 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


937 
90% 


89 
9% 


17 
2Si 



96 

10 :) 



TABLE 4-11 
NllMRPP nr ciDi tunc 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



R 
A 
C 
E 



S 
E 
X 



S 
T 
A 
T 
E 



Caucasian 



Minority 



Male 



Female 



LA 
PA 
WA 



3.53 



4.97 



4.36 



4.34 



4.70 



4.52 



3.78 



2.76 



3.25 



3.09 



3.33 



2.85 



3.28 



3.18 



398 



531 



772 



157 



310 



336 



280 



G 
R 
0 
U 
P 



LDf 



NON-LDf 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



4.94 



3.96 



4.36 



3.41 



2.94 



3.13 



259 



377 



929 
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was to collect Information on the Inmate's birth order, since a great deal 
of research has been done on one's posf+fon +hd f?fr!!y !t relates to 
Individual characteristics. Unfortunately this Information was not found to 
be available on a consistent basis In either Louisiana or Washington* Data 
on the number of siblings were substituted but there were so many cases of 
broken homes In which numerous step, half, and foster siblings were reported 
that It was decided that this Information wai only useful In a descriptive 
sense* 

TABLE 4-12 presents Information on the Incidence of childhood problems 
which was reported In the Institutional records. It should be noted that 
the Individuals In the final category. Combination of Problems, most often 
were both drug and alcohol abusers. In general, about 50% of the sample had 
a hi si cry of some childhood problems* For the purposes of the analysis, the 
categories of this variable were collapsed Into two, the first of these In- 
cluding those for whom no problems were reported and the second Including 
those for whom any one or combination of problems was noted In the records. 
Fducatlonal Variables 

Information on the educational and vocational backgrounds of the 
Inmates In the sample was collected both from the Institutional records and 
during testing sessions. As was stated earlier, some of thl> Information 
was collected twice. In the cases where this was done, both self-report 
data and data from the records are summarized In one table In order to 
fad I Itate comparisons. 

The Information on the highest grade completed Is presented In TABLE 4- 
13. Because of the Inconsistency In the availability of this Information In 
the Institutional records, this was one of the questions which was asked In 
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TABLE 4-12 
CHILDHOOD PROBLEMS 



None 










Alcohol 




Reoorted 


Abused 


Runaway 


Suicidal 


Drug Abuse 


Abuse 


Combination 


Caucasian 


165 


29 


21 


10 


70 


15 


125 


R 
A 


38^ 


7* 


5% 


2* 


16* 


^% 


29* 


C Minority 


357 


11 


11 


4 


132 


22 


70 


E 


50jl 


2% 


2% 


.7* 


22* 




12* 


Male 


444 


28 


16 


10 


169 


34 


147 


S 
E 


52% 


3* 


2% 


1* 


20* 


4* 


17* 


X Female 


78 


12 


16 


4 


33 




48 




40;^ 


6% 


8* 


2% 


17* 


1* 


25* 


LA 


289 


6 


7 


2 


53 


1 1 
1 1 


18 


S 
T 


75* 


2% 


2% 


.5* 


14* 


3* 


5* 


A PA 


145 


8 


5 


6 


108 


] ] 


73 


T 




2% 


1* 


2% 


30* 


3* 


22* 


E WA 


88 


26 


20 


6 


41 


15 


104 




29% 


9% 


7* 


2* 


14* 


5* 


35* 


G LOf 


167 


8 


5 


4 


60 


12 


49 


R 
0 


55% 


2% 


1* 


1* 


20* 


4* 


16* 


U NON-LDf 


208 


17 


17 


6 


83 


11 


84 


P 


55% 


4* 


4* 


1* 


20* 


2* 


20* 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


522 


40 


32 


14 


202 


37 


195 




50* 


4* 


3* 


1* 


19* 


4* 


19* 
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TABLE 4-13 



Current Sentence Juvenrie 





Caucasfan 


X ' 


- 10.2 


X = 10.6 


R 




s > 


- 1.97 


s - 2.38 


A 




N > 


- 422 


N - 288 


C 








E 


Minority 


X ' 


- 9.9 


X » 10.1 






S ' 


■ 2.03 


s - 2.32 






N > 


• 579 


N - 435 




Male 


X ' 


• 9.9 


X - 10.2 






S ' 


' 2.04 


s - 2.38 


S 




N > 


■ 808 


N - 563 


E 








X 


Female 


X ' 


• 10.4 


X - 10.7 






S ' 


• 1.83 


s - 2.23 






H > 


• 193 


N - 160 




LA 


X » 


• 9.8 


X - 9.7 


s 




s ■ 


• 2.19 


s - 2.27 


T 




N « 


• 369 


N - 302 


A 








T 


PA 


X " 


• 10.0 


X - 10.4 


E 




s ■ 


' 1.63 


s - 2.05 






N > 


' 337 


N - 241 




WA 


X « 


• 10.3 


X - 1 1 .2 






s » 


■ 2.13 


s - 2.58 






N " 


' 295 


N - 180 




LDf 


X ■ 


' 9.4 


X - 9.3 


G 




s ■ 


' 1.83 


s - 2.19 


R 




N - 


' 289 


N ■ 244 


0 










U 


NON-LDf 


X " 


' 10.3 


X » 11.0 


P 




s ■ 


2.13 


s » 2.18 






N - 


413 


N - 357 


TOTAL 


SAMPLE 


X ■ 


10.0 


X » 10.3 






s ■ 


2.01 


s = 2 36 






N » 


1001 


N » 723 



100 



J 1,7 
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the Interview. The Information from both of these sources Is presented. It 
should be noted that the mean for the total sample Is essentially the same 
In both cases. The slight difference which Is seen In TABLE 4.13 can be at- 
tributed to the fact that the number of Inmates In each group Is different. 
The scale which was used In reporting these results was based on total years 
of formal education, not counting repeated grades* Any college experiences 
were added to the highest grade. In other words, an Inmate who had 
completed two years of college would have a value of 14 on this variable. 

According to the 1980 United States Census Report, white males na- 
tionally have completed an average of 12.2 years In school. Black males 
have completed 10.5 years; white females have completed an average of 11.8 
years, and black females have completed 10.6. Although the means from this 
prison sample may be different from the national averages. It Is Interesting 
to note that relative differences by race and by sex are quite consistent 
with national data. 

TABLE 4-14 presents Information which was collected during the testing 
sessions on the highest level of schooling for the Inmates In the sample. 
This Information should examined In conjunction with the Information 
presented In TABLE 4-13. There are notable diffe nces among groups In all 
categories. More than twice as many minority group members as Caucasians 
were reported to have lef-^ school In the elementary grades and only about 
half as many of the minority group subjects have attended college. Twice as 
many males were reported to have dropped out of elementary school as females 
and rnore females (18J) than males (11j) reported attending post^secondary 
school. The state differences are not very dramatic at the elementary level 
but. If one looks at the Information for post- secondary participation. It Is 
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TABLE 4-14 
HIGHEST ACADEMIC LEVEL REPORTED 



Pos+^ 







E 1 ementary 


Secondary 


Secondary 




Caucasian 


9 


232 




R 




3% 




18$ 


A 








0 










E 


Mlnorl ry 


33 


36!? 


41 






7$ 


8:5$ 


9$ 




Male 


37 






S 
E 




6% 


82$ 


11$ 


X 












Fenale 


5 


129 


29 








79$ 


18$ 




LA 


24 


255 




S 
T 




8jt 


84$ 


8$ 


A 










T 


PA 


8 


216 




E 




It 


88$ 


9$ 




WA 


10 


130 


49 






5% 


69$ 


26$ 




LDf 


21 


221 


7 


G 




8$ 


89$ 


9$ 


R 








0 










U 


NON-LDf 


9 


287 


70 


P 




yt 


78$ 


19$ 


TOTAL 


SAMPLE 


42 


601 


95 






6$ 


81$ 


13$ 
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clear that a far htgh«r norcon+sje of the c^ifcjscta :.. ii.o alaio uf Wasin.iy- 
ton (16j) have attended college than have those In the other two states 
(between 8} and 9%), Dramatic differences can also be seen In the Informa- 
tfon for the learning deficient and the non-learning deficient Inmates In 
the sample. In the learning deficient group, 8% attended school only on the 
elementary level and only 5% were reported to have taken any post- secondary 
courses. In contrast, only 5% of the non- 1 earning deficient group left 
school In the elementary grades and 19^ of these Individuals have attended 
college. It should be noted that much of the college participation which 
was noted In the records took place while the Inmate was In the Institution. 

Another category of educational Information which was of Interest was 
the Individual *s class placement during elementary and secondary school. Of 
primary Interest was any Indication of placement In special education pro- 
grams. THe Infornatlon which was collected 'rom the Institutional records 
on this variable Is summarized In TABLE 4-15. It should be noted. In exam- 
ining this Information, that there was no Indication of school placement In 
more than 50% of the records. If one views the proportion of Individuals 
who were placed In special classes as a percentage of those for whom the In- 
formation was available, the Indication Is that almost 16j of these Indivi- 
duals were placed In special education programs at the elementary level and 
close to 20% were placed In such programs at the secondary level. In any 
event. It Is encouraging to note that a much higher percentage of the In- 
mates who were Identified as learning deficient on the basis of TABE results 
had been previously Identified as having problems at some point during their 
schooling. Although placement figures are not available on a national 
basis, research Indicates that an average of 5% of school age children are 
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TABLt 4-13 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOa PLACEMENT 







ELEMENTARY 






SECONDARY 






None 


Elementary 




None 








Reoorted 


Reaular 


Soeclal 


Reoorted 


Reau 1 ar 


Soec 1 a 1 


Caucasian 


218 


182 


37 


245 


154 


34 


R 
A 


50% 


42% 


9i 


51% 


36J 


B% 


0 


340 


228 


40 


356 


194 


52 


E Minority 


56% 


38J 


1% 


59% 


32J 


9% 


Male 


463 


319 


68 


503 


259 


19 


S 
p 


5A% 


38J 


85^ 


60^ 


315^ 


\0% 


X Fema 1 e 


95 


91 


9 


98 


89 


7 




49% 


41% 


5% 


515^ 


46% 


4% 


LA 


111 


57 


6 


324 


55 


7 


S 
T 


%4% 


\5% 


2% 


B4% 


u% 


2% 


A PA 


72 


239 


48 


113 


182 


58 


T 
p 


20% 


67J 


13J 


52% 


52% 


16^ 


WA 


163 


114 


23 


164 


111 


21 




54% 


l^% 


8^ 


55% 


IB% 


1% 


6 LDf 


171 


90 


44 


183 


73 


41 


R 
0 


5t% 




u% 


60% 


24% 


^6% 


U NOH-LDf 


215 


201 


10 


242 


172 


12 


P 


515^ 


10% 


u% 


60% 


40% 


1% 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


558 


410 


77 


601 


348 


86 




51% 




1% 


58^ 


U% 


S% 



TT7 
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diagnosed as mentally retarded imrr.t*r, 107-^^ s»nH ar-o Hrannosed -s; 

learning disabled (Blackhurst «, Berdlne, 1981). 

TABLE 4-16 presents the Information which was gathered from the Insti- 
tutional records on --^revlous educational diagnoses which were reported for 
the Inmates In the sample. Again, It Is clear that this Information was 
simply not available In most (89j) of the cases. Of those Inmares for whom 
diagnostic Information was available (N » 117), about A% were previously 
diagnosed as learning disabled: 14^ were diagnosed as socially and/or emo- 
tionally disturbed, and 8Zi had some other educational diagnosis reported. 
This final category was composed mostly of Individuals who had been classi- 
fied as either mentally retarded or brain damaged. It Is Interesting to 
note that a much higher percentage of the learning deficient Inmates 
were reported to have been previously diagnosed than of the non- 1 earning 
deficient subjects (5J^). Because of the general lack of availability of the 
Information In this category, the variable was not used In any additional 
analyses. 

Limited Information was collected during the testing sessions on voca- 
tional training and certification. TABLE 4-17 summarizes this lnfor.Tiatlon. 
It can be seen from an examination of this table that 29% of the sample re- 
ported that they had had some type of vocational training and 27% reported 
that they had received certification In a vocational area. It should be 
noted, however, that these figures may reflect mainly part !cl pat I on In voca- 
tional programs while In the Institution and that the certification rc-xjrted 
Is not to be construed as necessarily reflecting th^ Incidence of formal 
vocational certification programs. Because of the general lack of avail- 
ability of most of the educational and vocational Information, the only edu- 
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TABLE 4-16 
PREVIOUS EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSES 





None 

Reported 


Learning 
Disabled 


Social ly/ 
Emotional ly 
Disturbed 


Other 
Diagnosis 


Caucasian 

R 
A 


385 
88% 


4 

1JJ 


6 
1^ 


42 
10!^ 


C 

c Minority 


544 
90% 


1 

1JJ 


10 
2^ 


54 . 
9% 


Male 

S 
E 


746 
88J^ 


5 
1JJ 


13 
2% 


87 
10J{ 


X 

Female 


183 
9A% 


- 


3 

2J^ 


9 
5% 


LA 

S 
T 


364 
94% 


0 


2 

.5^ 


20 

6^ 


A 

T PA 
E 


303 
84% 


0 


10 
3% 


46 

13J^ 


WA 


262 
&7% 


5 

2^ 


4 

1!^ 


30 

10J^ 


LDf 

6 
R 


252 
83^ 


5 

2^ 


7 

2% 


41 

133^ 


0 NON-LDf 

U 

P 


405 
95% 


0 


6 
\% 


14 
4% 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


929 
89% 


5 
1$ 


16 
21 


96 
9* 
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TABLE 4-17 

VOCATIONA', TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION REPORTED 



Training Certification 

to i to t. 

R Caucaslon 79 26% 103 34< 
A 

c 

E Minority 139 31* 102 25% 



S Male 156 27% 146 25% 

X ~ 
Female 62 37* 59 35 



LA 62 20* 71 23* 

S 

T 

A PA 93 38* 83 34* 

T 

E 

WA 63 33* 51 26* 



G LOf 70 28* 35 14* 

R 

0 

U 

P N0N"LDf 109 29* 138 37* 



TOTAL SAMPLE 218 29* 205 27* 
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catlonal varfaole which was used In subsequent analyses was the highest 

grade completed* 

Criminal Justice /arlables 

Information was collected on the Juvenile and adult criminal Justice 
histories of the Inmates In the sample* Data on adjudication as a 
delinquent were obtained both from the records and In th3 testing sessions. 
This Information Is summarized In TABLE 4-18 on tho following page* It Is 
clear from an examination of this table that the Information from these two 
sources Is not very consistent* In fact. In all but one of the groups, the 
percentages are reversed for these figures* According to the Institutional 
records, a higher percentage of the Inmates were adjudicated at? delinquent 
In every category* Self-reported Information, however. Indicates Just the 
opposite. Because of this Inconsistency, the Information on adjudication 
was not utilized In any subsequent analyses, 

TABLE 4-59 s'jmmarlzes the Information which was collected from the In- 
stitutional records on the types of offenses which have been committed by 
the Individuals In the sample* Although the offense Information gathered 
was In the form of specific crimes, the calegorlzatlon seen In TABLE 4-19 
(non-violent, vIol6.it, combination) was utilized because It was found that 
the three states were not consistent !n their definitions of certain types 
of offenses* Additionally, multiple offenses were reported In many cases. 
It was felt, therefore, that n simpler categorization system was desirable 
In order to summarize the vast amount of data which were collected* For 
descriptive purposes, this Information Is preso'^ted separately for the 
current sentence. Juvenile offenses, and prior adult offenses. It Is 
Interesting to note that tne Incidence of violent offenses Increased steadl- 
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TABLE 4-18 
ADJUDICATION AS DELINQUENT 



Records Self-report 
Not Not 
Adjudlcaied Adjudicated Adjudicated Adjudicated 





Caucasian 


m 


127 


122 


172 


R 
A 






421 




59> 


c 














Mlnnrl-tv 
pv 1 iiui fly 


1 




194 


249 






63f 


371 








Male 


372 


200 


275 


295 


s 

E 






391 




52$ 


X 














Female 


51 


77 


41 


126 






401 






75% 




LA 


1 1Q 


y / 


too 

129 


186 


s 

T 




59% 


45$ 


41$ 


59% 


k 

A 












T 


PA 


151 


103 


114 


131 


E 






H 1 p 


47> 


53$ 




WA 


153 


11 


73 


104 






6751 


33* 


41$ 


59$ 




LDf 


119 


69 


117 


134 


G 




63?l 


11% 


47$ 


53$ 


R 










0 


NON-LDf 


164 


131 


148 


218 


U 
P 




56* 


44$ 


40$ 


60$ 


TOTAL 


SMVLE 


423 


277 


316 


421 






60JJ 


40$ 


43$ 


57$ 
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TABLE 4-19 
TYPE OF OFFENSES COMMITTED 



Current Sentence Juvenile Prior Ad'i It 

Non- Non- Non- 

Vlolent Violent Combln. Violent Violent Rombln. Violent Violent Cotnbtn. 





Caucasian 


174 


175 


86 


60 


7 


19 


121 


23 


53 


R 
A 




40!^ 


A0% 


20t 


70t 




22% 


6M 


12^ 


271^ 


C 


Minority 


160 


297 


151 


64 


24 


59 


130 


65 


108 


E 


261^ 


49^ 


251^ 


441^ 


161^ 


A0$ 


431^ 


2]% 


36jr 





Male 


244 


393 


212 


111 


30 


75 


196 


80 


148 


S 
E 




29$ 


46$ 


25$ 


51$ 


14$ 


35$ 


46$ 


19$ 


35$ 


X 


Female 


90 


79 


25 


13 


1 


3 


55 


8 


13 






A6% 


41$ 


13$ 


76$ 


6$ 


18$ 


72$ 


11$ 


17$ 




LA 


146 


179 


59 


44 


5 


12 


115 


34 


31 


S 
T 




38$ 


47$ 


15$ 


72$ 


8$ 


20$ 


63$ 


18$ 


17$ 


A 


PA 


69 


180 


110 


27 


16 


45 


46 


39 


76 


T 
E 




19$ 


50$ 


31$ 


31$ 


18$ 


51$ 


29$ 


24$ 


47$ 




WA 


119 


113 


68 


53 


10 


21 


90 


15 


54 






40$ 


38$ 


23$ 


63$ 


12$ 


25$ 


57$ 


9$ 


34$ 



6 


LDf 


81 


155 


68 


29 


6 


27 


64 


33 


44 


R 

0 




27$ 


51$ 


21$ 


47$ 


10$ 


43$ 


45$ 


23$ 


31$ 


U 


NON-LDf 


151 


185 


90 


45 


17 


29 


100 


30 


59 


P 




35$ 


43$ 


21$ 


49$ 


18$ 


32$ 


53$ 


16$ 


31$ 



TOTAL SAMPLE 334 472 2 37 124 31 78 2 51 88 161 

32$ 45$ 23$ 53$ 13$ 33$ 50$ 18$ 32$ 

^ 



ly over time. In the Juvenile offense category, violent offenses were 
reported In about 47% of the cases. This figure Increesed to 50% for prior 
adult offenses and to 68$ for the current offenses. These figures represent 
a combination of the second and third categories of offense type since, by 
definition, anyone In the third category has been convicted of one or more 
violent of tenses • This dlchotomous categorization (non^vlolent vs violent) 
was used for all subsequent analyses. 

The data which were gathered on the number of offenses committed. In- 
cluding the number of offenses for which the Individual Is currently serving 
time, the number of Juvenile offenses, and the number of prior adult of- 
fenses, are summarized In TABLE 4-20. It should be noted that, when this 
Information was examined In order to determine Its value In predicting both 
academic achievement and IQ, a total was computed for each Individual In the 
sample representing the total number of offenses reported. In cases where 
an Inmate Is currently serving a sentence for a parole violation, the 
original offense was counted In the relevant category (Juvenile or prior 
adult) and the violation, along with and new offenses, was counted for the 
current sentence Information. 

TABLE 4-20 presents offense Information for all the Inmates In the 
sample. Unfortunately, a value of zero (0) was recorded for the number 
of offenses either If It was reported that the Individual had no offenses or 
If there was no Information In the records. For this reason, these 
figures were re-computed, omitting ail zero responses. This Information Is 
presented In TABLE 4-21. It should be noted that the true figures probably 
fall somewhere In between these two numbers. 

Information on the maximum sentences the Inmates In the sample are 
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TABLE 4-20 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF OFFENSES 





Current Sentence 


JuvenI le 


Prior Adult 


Caucasian 


X ■ 1.842 


X » 0.546 


T 3 1.339 


R 


s - 1.361 


s - 1.589 


s » 2.370 


A 

C 


N - 436 


N - 434 


N » 434 


E Minority 


X » 1 .9^7 


X ■ 0.855 


X ■ 2.370 




s - 1.264 


s - 2.298 


s - 2.534 




N - 608 


N - 598 


N » 607 


Male 


X - 1.931 


X ■ 0.856 


X ■ 1 .538 




s - 1.306 


s - 2.220 


s - 2.534 


S 
E 


N - 850 


N - 839 


N - 847 


X Female 


X - 1 .845 


X ■ 0.155 


X ■ 1 .088 




s - 1.306 


s - 0.565 


s - 2.210 




N - 194 


N - 193 


N - 194 


LA 


X - 1 .735 


X - 0.318 


X ■ 1.021 




s - 1.278 


s - 1.308 


s - 1.628 


S 
T 


N - 385 


N - 381 


N - 382 


A PA 


X - 2.265 


X ■ 1.196 


X » 1 .677 


T 


s - 1.557 


s - 2.817 


s - 3.090 


E 


N - 359 


N • 352 


N - 359 


WA 


X - 1 .727 


X - 0.689 


X ■ 1 .740 




s - 0.853 


s - 1 .524 


s ■ 2.447 




N - 300 


N - 299 


N " 300 


LDf 


X - 1 ,957 


X • 0.781 


X - 1 .337 


G 


s - 1.410 


s - 2.246 


s - 2.213 


R 

0 


N - 304 


N » 301 


N « 303 


U NON-LDf 


X - 1 .960 


X - 0.664 


X - 1.313 


P 


s - 1.449 


s « 1 .864 


s « 2.105 




N - 426 


N - 426 


N - 425 




X - 1.915 


X - 0.725 


X - 1.454 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


s - 1.306 


s « 2.035 


s » 2.467 




N - 1044 


N » 1032 


N « 1041 
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TABLE 4-21 

AVERAGE NUfCER OF OFFENSES OF THOSE REPORTED 



Current Sentence Juvenile Prior Adult 



Caucasian 


X « 


' 1.842 


X « 


2.633 


X « 


2.934 


R 


s ■ 


' 1.361 


s ■ 


2.594 


s « 


2.763 


A 
C 


N » 


' 436 


N « 


90 


N » 


198 


E Minority 


X » 


• 1.967 


X « 


3.453 


X « 


3.049 




s ■ 


" 1.264 


s « 


3.312 


s » 


2.849 




N > 


> 608 


N « 


148 


N « 


306 


Hale 


X ■ 


' 1.931 


X « 


3.249 


X ■ 


3.073 




s ■ 


' 1.306 


s " 


3.312 


s « 


2.849 


S 
E 


N ■ 


' 850 


N « 


221 


N « 


424 


X Female 


X ■ 


' 1.845 


X » 


1.745 


X « 


2.637 




s ■ 


1.306 


s « 


0.903 


s " 


2.849 




N » 


194 


N » 


17 


N « 


80 


LA 


X ■ 


1.735 


X » 


2.051 


X « 


2.179 




s ■ 


1.278 


s « 


2.757 


s " 


1.771 


S 


N - 


385 


N « 


59 


N « 


179 


T 












A PA 


X ■ 


2.265 


X « 


4.527 


X « 


3.716 


T 


s ■ 


1.557 


s « 


3.877 


s " 


3.689 


E 


N « 


359 


N » 


93 


N » 


162 


WA 


X - 


1.727 


X « 


2.395 


X « 


3.202 




s ■ 


0.853 


s " 


2.002 


s « 


2.517 




N « 


300 


N « 


86 


N « 


163 


LDf 


X - 


1.957 


X « 


3.790 


X » 


2.872 


G 


s « 


1.410 


s » 


3.636 


s « 


2.664 


R 
0 


N « 


304 


N - 


62 


N » 


141 


U NOr^LDf 


X - 


1.960 


X « 


3.011 


X » 


2.937 


P 


s « 


1.449 


s « 


2.957 


s » 


2.269 




N « 


426 


N = 


94 


N = 


190 




X 


« 1.915 


X « 


3.143 


X « 


3.004 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


s 


« 1.306 


S " 


3.223 


s » 


2.815 




N 


« 1044 


N = 


238 


N « 


504 
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serving for thefr current offenses Is summarized fn TABLE 4-22 and TABLE 4- 
23. This fnformatfon Is presented fn two forms. TABLE 4-22 furnishes the 
means iVtd standard deviations of the maxtmum sentence data for the sample, 
broken down by race, sex, state, and group. It can readily be seen from an 
Inspection of this table that the averages are quite high (20 years for the 
total sample). The median sentence for the total sample Is 12 years. The 
reason for the large discrepancy between these two numbers Is that all life 
sentences were quantified as 99 years. Since there were 67 Inmates In the 
sample who are serving life sentences, this Inflated the average con- 
siderably. A clearer picture of the maximum sentence Information can be 
seen In TABLE 4-23. This table presents frequencies and percents for 18 
ranges of sentences. It can be seen that about 60% of the Inmates In the 
sample are serving sentences of 15 years or less. Approximat -i, I]% are 
serving between 15 years and 40 years. 

TABLE 4-24 furnishes Information which was gathered from the Institu- 
tional records on whether the subjects had previously served time In an In- 
stitution, either as a Juvenile or as an adult. It should be noted that the 
percentages reported In this table reflect the percent of those for whom 
prior offenses were reported, not percents of the entire sample. It can be 
seen that, for the total sample, approximately 2M of the Inmates for whom 
Juvenile offenses were reported spent time In a Juvenile Institution. This 
figure Increases to about 43^ for adult offenses. It Is clear from an exai»- 
I nation of this table that there are some ethnic and sex differences In the 
percentage of Individuals who have been convicted of an offense who are com- 
mitted to an Institution. A higher percent of non-Caucaslon subjects and a 
higher percentage of males have been Institutionalized for prior offenses. 
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TABLE 4-22 
MAXIMUM SENTENCE INFORMATION 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



R 
A 
C 



S 
E 
X 



Caucasian 



Minority 



Male 



Female 



21.378 



19.173 



20.734 



17.179 



27.151 



19.879 



22.942 



24.130 



432 



606 



844 



194 



S 
T 
A 
T 
E 



LA 



PA 



WA 



15.200 



18.335 



28.486 



15.836 



18.100 



32.621 



384 



358 



296 



G 
R 
0 
U 
P 



LDf 



NON-LDf 



17.717 



19.472 



19.542 



22.313 



289 



424 



TOTAL SAMPLE 



20.070 



23.198 
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TABLE 4-23 



MAXIMUM SENTENCE INFORMATION FREQUENCIES 
TOTAL SAMPLE 



Maximum Sentence Cumulative 
Value Rage Frequency Percent Percent 



2 to 5 years 


177 


M,05% 


17.05$ 


6 to 10 years 


326 


31 .4U 


48.46$ 


11 to 15 years 


120 


1 1 ,56% 


60.02$ 


16 to 20 years 


203 


\9,56% 


79.58$ 


21 to 25 years 


41 


3,95% 


83.53$ 


26 to 30 years 


49 


A, 12% 


88.25$ 


31 to 3p years 


14 


\,55% 


89.60$ 


36 to 40 years 


22 


2.11$ 


91.71$ 


41 to 45 years 


6 


,5Q% 


92.29$ 


46 to 50 years 


.4 


,59% 


92.68$ 


51 to 55 years 


1 


,\0% 


92.77$ 


56 to 60 years 


5 


,A9% 


93.26$ 


61 to 65 years 


0 


0 


93.26$ 


66 to 70 years 


2 


,\9% 


93.45$ 


71 to 75 years 


0 


0 


93.45$ 


76 to 80 years 


0 


0 


93.45$ 


81 to 85 years 


1 


,\0% 


93.55$ 


LIFE SENTENCE 


67 


6,A6% 


100.00$ 
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TABLE 4-24 
PRIOR INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
JUVENILE AND ADULT 



Juvenile Adult 
N Percent N Percent 

R Caucasian 88 20% 171 A0% 

A 

C 

E Minority 132 22% 271 A6% 



S Male 201 24* 376 45> 

X 

Female 19 lOj 66 35!^ 



S LA 50 13> 161 43> 

A " 

T PA 80 23> 132 58% 

WA 90 30* 149 50% 

G LDf 56 19* 124 42* 

R 



117 



0 

U NON-LDf 84 20* 163 39* 

P 



TOTAL SAMPLE 220 21* 442 43* 
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The differences between males and females Is especially dramatic at the 
Juvenile level where 24? of the males who were convicted of an offense and 
only ]0% of the females served time In a Juvenile Institution. There do not 
appear to be any notable group differences. 

In summary, much of the Information collected on the criminal and 
Juvenile Justice backgrounds of the Individuals In the sanple may present a 
somewhat biased picture of the population of Interest. In cases where such 
a bias exists, however. It leads In every Instance to an underestimate 
rather than an over-estimate of the figures. This Is due to the lack of In- 
formation In the Institutional records. In general, the Indication Is that, 
of the total sample, at least 25% of the Inmates had some record of Juvenile 
offenses and over 48% were reported to have beer, convicted of one or more 
prior adult offenses. Of these Individuals, 2\% were committed to an Instl- 
stltutlon as a Juvenile and A5% had previously served time In an adult In- 
stitution. A majority of Inmates In the sample (68%) have been convicted of 
violent offenses and over 6% are serving life sentences. 

Test Results 

The ability and disability variables which were discussed In Chapter 
III were assessed by means of both standardized and Informal testing pro- 
cedures. The Instruments which were utilized were the tests of Adult Basic 
Education, the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale— Revised, the Mann-Sulter 
Learning Disabilities Screening Tests, and an Adaptive Behavior Checklist, 
Each of these was discussed In depth In the previous chapter. In this sec- 
tion, the. results of these tests are presented and discussed. 
The Tests of Adult R^igtc Fdurattnn 

The TABE (Level M, Form 4) were administered to the subjects In order 
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to determine the academic achievement levels of these Indfvl duels. The TABE 
were also used to Identify the learning deficient Inmates In the sample. As 
was stated earlier, all Inmates who scored at or below the fifth grade level 
on one or more of the subtests of the TABE were defined as learning defi- 
cient. These Individuals were then screened further to try to Identify the 
nature of this deficiency. Although repeated attempts were made to test a 1 1 
the Inmates In the sample, the Institutional limitations discussed earlier 
made this Impossible* A total of 765 Inmates were given the TABE. The re- 
sults of these tests are presented In TABLE 4-25 and TABLE 4-26 by race, 
sex, state, and group. 

As can be seen from an Inspection of thest tables, the average grade 
levels of the sample on the TABE subtests range from a loy^ of 6.5 to a high 
of 7.6. The overall mean (total test scoro) represents a grade level equiv- 
alent of 6.7. When this Information Is compared to the Information on the 
highest grade completed (TABLE 4-13), It can be seen that the Inmates .n the 
sample. In general, are functioning an average of more than three years 
below grade level. When one looks at this comparison separately for the 
learning deficient and the non-learning deficient Inmates In the sample, 
however. It Is clear that the former group accounts for most of this dif- 
ference. The Inmates who were Identified as learning deficient are func- 
tioning an average of almost five years below their highest grade completed 
In overall academic achievement. In contrast, the non-learning deficient 
group are only an average of two years below grade level. 

In addition to the obvious differences between these two groups. It Is 
also evident that there are differences In academic achievement by ethnic 
background and by state. Slight sex differences are also found but the mag- 
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TABLE 4-25 

ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOL PLACEMENT 



Concept & ^idchantcs & 



Vocabulary Comprehension Computation Problems Fxpresslon Spelling 

Caucasian 7,9 8,5 7,6 7,4 7,6 7,9 

R N " 316 N » 315 N » 312 N - 309 N " 309 N » 307 

A J : 

C 6,8 7.0 6,6 5,9 5,7 7,0 

E Minority N » 444 N « 443 N = 445 N = 428 N - 421 N » 419 



Male 7.0 7,5 6,9 6,5 6,2 7,1 

S N « 582 N » 582 N » 581 N » 564 N - 562 N = 560 

E 

X Female 7,4 7,9 7,1 6,8 7,2 8,5 

N « 178 N ■ 176 N » 176 N » 173 N - 168 N = 166 



LA 6,6 7,0 6,6 6,0 6,0 7,0 

S N « 283 N » 283 N - 282 N » 279 N - 278 N = 278 

T 

A PA 7,3 7,7 7,0 6,6 6,5 7,3 

T N » 299 N - 298 N - 300 N - 284 N - 277 N - 276 

E 

WA 7,8 7,7 7,0 6,6 6,5 7.3 

N « 178 N » 177 N - 175 N = 174 N » 175 N » 172 



G LOf 5,6 5,4 5.5 4,5 5,0 4,5 

R N » 319 N » 319 N - 319 N « 319 N « 319 N » 319 

0 

U NON-LDf 8,5 9,2 7,9 7,8 8,4 9.0 

P N - 447 N = 447 N " 447 N - 447 N » 447 N - 447 



TOTAL SAMPLE 7,2 7,6 7,0 6,6 6,5 7,3 

N - 760 N » 758 N » 757 N " 737 N » 730 N » 726 
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TABLE 4-26 
TESTS OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION—TOTALS 







Reading Total 


Math Total 

1 )U III 1 w 1 d 1 


Tn+a 1 

1 \jTa I 


R 










A 


Caucaston 


8.1 


7.4 


7.5 


C 
E 




N = 317 


N » 312 


N » 318 




Minority 


6.7 


6.7 


6.5 






N « 445 


N > 446 


N « 447 




Male 


7.1 


6.7 


6.5 


S 
E 




N - 584 


N » 582 


N « 587 


X 












Female 


7.6 


6.9 


7.0 






N « 178 


N » 176 


N « 178 




LA 


6.6 


6.4 


6-3 


s 




N ■ 283 


N " 282 


N » 283 


T 








A 










T 


PA 


7.3 


6.4 


6.3 


E 




N « 300 


N « 301 


N » 303 




WA 


8.1 


;.3 


7.3 






N » 179 


N » 175 


N » 179 




LDf 


5.4 


5.1 


4.7 


6 




N » 319 


N » 319 


N = 319 


R 








0 










U 


NON-LDf 


9.2 


7.9 


8.2 


P 




N =» 447 


N = 447 


N = 447 



TOTAL SAMPLE 7.2 6.7 6.7 

N « 762 N = 758 N = 765 
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nltude of these does not appear to be very notable except on the last two 
subtests. 

An examination of the TABE results by ethnic background reveals that 
the Caucasian subjects In the sample are achieving a minimum of about one 
grade level above the subjects In the other ethnic groups. This finding Is 
consistent with national figures which Indicate that, on a standardized 
achievement test, white secondary school students performed about one stan- 
dard deviation above black students In both reading and math (Dearman & 
PIfsko, 1981). 

The regional differences which are evident In TABLt-S 4-25 and 4-26 are 
also consistent with national data. It has been found that the academic 
achievement levels In the South are generally lower than thos^ In hhe North- 
east and Northwest, It also should be noted that there may be an Interac- 
tion between region and race, 

A total of 319 of the 765 subjects who were given the Tests of Adult 
Basic Education were found to be functioning at the fifth grade level or 
below on nne or more of the six subtests. This figure Indicates that about 
A2% af the sample are learning deficient, according to the operational defi- 
nition of learning deficiencies utilized In this study. Further screening 
was done on these Individuals to try to determine the nature of the defi- 
ciency. One of the possible explainers of low academic functioning which 
was Investigated was overall Intellectual functioning. 
The Wechfiler Adult Intelligence Sgalo^Revtsed 

The WAIS-R was used to assess the general abilities of the Inmates In 
the sample. It also served the purpose of Identifying the possibly mentally 
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retarded Inmates. The results of this test are summarized In TABLE 4-27. 
Again, Institutional and other factors made It Impossible to administer this 
test to all of the Inmates In the sample, although all realistic attempts 
were made to do so. A total of 756 Inmates were given the WAIS-R, an 
Individual Intelligence test which takes approxtmately an hour and a half to 
administer. The test Is discussed In Chapter III. 

An Inspection of the Information In TABLE 4-27 shows that the average 
full scale Intelligence quotient for the sample Is approximately 86, with a 
standard deviation of 12. In general, this means that the sample, as a 
whole, scored almost one standard deviation below the national average for 
this test (X « 100, s » 16). It Is clear that there are substantial differ- 
ences In the scores on the WAIS-R by race, by state, and by group. The data 
for the two ethnic groups Indicate that the Caucasians In the sample scored 
an average of ten points higher on the total test (Full Scale IQ) than did 
the subjects from minority groups. This finding Is consistent with the 
findings of the Psychological Corporation, the publishers of the revised 
WAIS (Herman, 1982). Ir normlng the test nationally. It was found that the 
Caucasian subjects had an average Full Scale IQ of 101.4 while the black 
members of the normlng group averaged 86.8. The standard deviations for 
these two groups were 14.7 and 12.9 respectively. 

The state differences which were found In this study are also supported 
by normlng data. In general, the South, as a region, scored lower on the 
WAIS-R than did the Northeast and the Northwest. The average amount of the 
differences was almost four points In Full Scale IQ scores. As In the case 
of the results of the Tests of Adult Basic Education, there Is most likely 
an Interaction between ethnic background and region which contributes to the 
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TABLE 4-27 

WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE— REV I SED 







Verbal IQ 


Performance IQ 


Full Scale IQ 


Q 

i> 

A 


Caucfis Ian 


T > on A 

S O.O 


A ■ 95.7 
s ■ 13.8 


X » 92.2 
s » 13.8 


0 










E 


Mfnorrty 
N - 451 


X ■ 82 3 
s - 9.5 


¥k m OA £ 

A ■ o4*0 

s » 10.6 


X ■ 82.1 
s - 9.3 


S 
E 


Male 
N > 588 


X » 85.7 
s ■ 12-4 


e a 1 T O 


A ■ OO.^ 

s ■ 12.5 


X 












Female 
N » 170 


X ^ 85.9 
s - 11.4 


A OO.U 

s - 13.0 


A ■ 85.9 
s » 12.0 


s 

T 


LA 

.J • 316 


s - 9.9 


A ■ o4.y 
s » 11.6 


X ■ 81 .8 

s « 9.9 


A 










T 
E 


PA 

N > 247 


X " 86.8 


A ■ OV.^ 

s ■ 13.4 


X ■ 86.9 
s = 12.7 




WA 

N ■ 195 


X > 91 4 
s - 12.8 


s - 12.6 


X ■ 92.5 
s « 12.4 


G 
R 


LDf 

N « 256 


X - 77.6 
s ■ 6.6 


X » 81.0 
s « 9.6 


X ■ 77.8 
s - 7.0 


0 










U 
P 


NON-LDf 
N • 379 


X - 91.5 
s - 12.8 


X - 94.6 

s - 13.:- 


X - 92.1 
s - 12.9 


TOTAL SAMPLE 


X - 85.7 
s - 12.2 


X - 89.1 
s » 13.2 


X « 86.2 
s - 12.4 
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magnitude of these differences, both nationally and In this study. 

An Inspection of the Information presented In TABLE 4-27 for the learn- 
ing deficient and the non- 1 earning deficient Inmates In the s»;.pl6 shows 
that th(» latter performed about 14 points above the former on the total 
test. This represents a difference of almost one standard deviation. It Is 
also Interesting to note that the standard deviation for the learning dafl- 
clent Inmates (7.0) Is substantially lower than that for the non-learning 
deficient subjects (12.9), Indicating that there Is considerably less vari- 
ability In the scores of the learning deficient Inmates. Addlilonally, the 
overaM mean for this group (77.8) Is less than four points above the cut- 
off which was used to Identify those subjects who may be mentally retarded 
(less than 75). 

It ,'iiust be kept In mind In Interpreting the results of the WAIS-R that 
the test does not purport to measure "Innate ability" exclusively, although 
this Is one component. A great deal of what the test measures Is related to 
educational and cultural background, and scores are not to be viewed as 
static. The assumption Is that, given the opportunity to increase one's ex- 
periential horizons, one can. In fact. Improve scores on the WAI3-R. There- 
fore, the results of this test should be considered In conjunction with the 
other Information gathered In this study, especially the scores on the TABE, 
which Indicate that the Inmates In the sample. In general, are scsdemlcally 
depressed. The correlations between Full Scale IQ and achievement test 
scores are high (.64 for reading; .61 for math), which Is a further Indica- 
tion that the WAIS-R scores are, to a great extent, a reflection of academic 
level • 

TABLE 4-28 presents a graph of thw WAIS-R subtest scores by race, sex, 
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TABLE 4-2 fl 



GRAPH OF WAIS-R SUBTEST SCORES BY GROUP 



Scaled Score 



Verbal Scale 



20- 
19- 
18- 
17- 
16- 
15- 
14- 
13- 
11- 
10- 
9- 
8- 
7- 
6- 
5- 
4- 
3- 
2- 
1- 




Non-LDf 
Total Sample 



J- 



X 



i. 



I 



Infor- 
niatlon 



Scaled Scoi ^ 

20- 

19- 

18- 

17- 

16- 

15- 

14- 

13- 

11- 

10- 

9- 

8- 

7- 

6" 

5- 

4- 

3- 

2- 

1- 



Digit 
Span 



Vocabu- 
lary 



Arith- 
metic 



Compre- 
hension 



SIml lar^ 
Itles 



Performance Sgalft 




Non-LDf 
Total Sample 

LDf 



± 



Picture 
Completion 



Picture 
Arrange, 



X 



Block 
Design 



Object 
Assemb I y 
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state, and group. All of these scores represent age-normed scaled scores. 
The national mean for each subtest Is 10, with a score range from zero to 
twenty • 

The Information which was presented numerically In TABLE 4-27 Is 
presented graphically In TABLES 4-29 to 4-33. In each of these tables, the 
percentage of the sample who scored In particular score Intervals Is plotted 
against the normal expectations for the WAIS-R, based on the national nornt- 
Ing sample. This Information Is presented separately by race, sex, state, 
and group. TABLE 4-33 furnishes the comparison for the total sample. The 
actual percentages which these points represent are given for each subgroup 
In TABLE 4-34 (Verbal IQ), TABLE 4-35 (Performance IQ), and TABLE 4-36 (Full 
Scale IQ). 

Comparisons bfttween project md recordftd test results. In an attempt 
to check the reliability of the standardized tests which were used In this 
research, some comparisons were made between the TABE and the WAIS-R results 
of achievement and Intelligence tests which were obtained from the Institu- 
tional records. This was done by computing correlations coefficients be- 
tween the various pairs of scores. The results of this analysis are sum- 
marized In TABLE 4-37. It can be seen from an Inspection of the Information 
presented In this table that the correlations between project results and 
recorded data are quite substantial. It Is clear that the WAIS-R Is a bet- 
ter predictor of academt:: achievement than the Revised Beta. O^rre I at I on 
for the WAIS-R range between .61 and .71 while the same correlations for the 
Revised beta have a range from .49 to .62. It has been established (Mack, 
1970) that the Revised Beta, although It Is highly correlated with the WAIS 
(before the revision) provides a consistent overestimate of WAIS scores. 



TABLE 4-29 



WAIS-R IQ DISTRIBUTIONS PLOTTED ON NORMAL DISTRIBUTION BY RACE 



Caucasian 




Performance IQ 
% 




60- 












60- 


55- 












55- 


50- 












50- 


45- 












45- 


40- 






A 






40- 


35- 












35- 


30- 












30- 


25- 












25- 


2f>- 












20- 


15- 












15- 


10- 












10- 


5- 












5- 














Q=. 



Performance IQ 




Full Scale IQ 




Full Scale IQ 


% 




% 


60- 




60- 


55- 




55- 


50- 




50- 


45- y 




45- 


40- / 




40- 


35- yf 




35- / 


30- X/ 




30- / 


25- / / 




25- / 


20- / / 




20- / 


15- / > 




15- / . 


10- / / 




10- / y 


5- 




5- 


0- r 1 1 


1 IS 


0- r 1 
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TABLE 4-20 



WAIS-R fQ DISTRIBUTIONS PLOTTED ON NORMAL DISTRIBUTION (BY SEX) 



Males 

Verbal IQ 




Performance IQ 



60- 
55- 




FuM Scale IQ 



60- 
55- 




Females 

Verbal IQ 



60- 
55- 




Per formance IQ 



60- 
55- 
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TABLE 4-31 



WAIS-R IQ DISTRIBUTIONS PLOTTED ON NORMAL DISTRIBUTION (BY STATE) 



Verbal IQ 
% 



Louisiana 




Verbal IQ 
% 



Washington 
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TABLE 4-31 (Continued) 



Louts tana 

Full Scale IQ 



60- 
55- 




Pennsylvanta 



Ful I Scale IQ 




Washington 

Full Scale IQ 
% 

60- 

55- 




ERIC 
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TABLE 4-32 



WAIS-R IQ DISTRIBUTIONS PLOTTED ON NORMAL DISTRIBUTION (BY GROUP) 
Learning Deficient 




Performance IQ 
% 





Full Scale IQ 


Full Scale IQ 


60- 1 


60- 




55- 




50- 




45- 




40- 




35- 


Ik 


30- 




25- / 




20- / 




15- / ^ 




10- // 




5- 




0- r 1 



J L 
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TABLE 4-33 



WAIS-R DISTRIBUTIONS PLOTTED ON NORM/>.L DISTRIBUTION (TOTAL SAMPLE) 
Verbal Scale IQ 



60- 
55- 




Perfornance IQ 



60- 
55- 
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TABLE 4-34 
PERCENTAGES FOR WAIS-R INTERVALS 
VERBAL IQ 





Below 

70 


70-79 


80-89 


90-109 


110-119 


120-129 


Above 
130 


Normal 

Distribution 


2.2 


6.7 


16.1 


50.0 


16.1 


6.7 


2.2 


Caucasian 


2.3 


22.5 


26.4 


38.1 


6.2 


4.6 


0 


Minority 


4.7 


41.0 


33.0 


20.3 


.9 


.2 


0 


Males 


3.9 


33.6 


30.7 


26.1 


3.4 


2.2 


0 


Females 


2.9 


32.9 


28.8 


32.4 


1.8 


1.2 


0 


LA 


6.3 


46.5 


28.8 


17.1 


1.0 


.3 


0 


PA 


3.2 


28.7 


34.4 


27.1 


4.5 


2.0 


0 


WA 


0 


18.1 


27.5 


45.1 


4.7 


4.7 


0 


LDf 


7.5 


62.7 


23 5 


6.3 


0 


0 


0 


Non-LDf 


.3 


15.3 


31.5 


44.2 


4.7 


4.0 


0 


Total 


3.5 


33.6 


30.4 


27.6 


3.1 


2.0 


0 
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TABLE 4-35 
PERCENTAGES FOR WAIS-R INTERVALS 
PERFORMANCE IQ 





Below 
70 


70-79 


80-89 


90-109 


110-119 


120-129 


Above 
130 


Normal 

Distribution 


2.2 


6.7 


16.1 


50.0 


16.1 


6.7 


2.2 


Caucasian 


1 .6 


12.1 


17.9 


52.1 


12.4 


2.9 


.7 


Minority 


6.0 


29.5 


33.0 


24.5 


1.8 


0 


0 


1 AA 

Males 


3.9 


22.5 


25.9 


40.1 


6.0 


1.4 


.3 


Famales 


5.9 


22.4 


30.6 


33.5 


6.5 


1.2 


0 


LA 


7.3 


29.8 


29.4 


31.0 


1.9 


.6 


0 


PA 








33.0 


7.3 


2.0 


0 


WA 


0 


18.1 


27.5 


45.1 


4.7 


1.2 


.8 


LDf 


2.1 


10.3 


16.4 


57.4 


11.3 


2.6 


0 


Non-LDf 


10.2 


10.0 


24.1 


52.7 


9.5 


2.4 


.5 


Total 


4.4 


22.4 


26.9 


38.7 


6.1 


1.3 


.3 



TABLE 4-36 
PERCENT/^GES FOR WAIS-R INTERVALS 
FULL SCALE IQ 





Below 
70 


70-79 


80-89 


90-109 


110-119 


120-129 


Above 
130 


Normal 

Ofstrfbutfon 


2^ 


6.7 


16.1 


50.0 


16.1 


6.7 


2.2 


Caucasian 


5.4 ■ 


39.9 


40.8 


18.5 


,7 




3 


Mfnorlty 


4.7 


41 .0 


33.0 


20.3 

^ V e^ 


Q 


•A 


n 
u 


Males 


3.6 


31.4 


32.4 


28.0 


2.6 


1 .9 


.2 


Females 


4.7 


27.6 


35.9 


27.1 


3.5 


1 .2 


0 


LA 


6.3 


40.8 


33.9 


18.4 


.3 


.3 


0 


PA 


2.0 


31.2 


35.2 


25.1 


4.1 


2.0 


.4 


WA 


2.1 


13.0 


29.5 


46.6 


5.2 


1.0 


0 


LOf 


7.8 


60.0 


26.7 


5.5 


0 


0 


0 


Non-LDf 


.3 


11.9 


35.7 


43.6 


4.8 


3.4 


.3 


Total 


3.7 


30.6 


33.3 


27.8 


2.8 


1.7 


.1 
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TABLE 4-37 
CORRELATIONS BETVfEEN IQ AND ACHIEVEMENT 
(PROJECT AND RECORDS) 



Revised TABE TABE Other Other 

Beta Reading Math Reading Math 



WAIS-R .70 .64 .61 .68 .71 

Revised 

Beta .54 .49 .55 .62 

TABE 

Reading .76 .72 .59 

TABE 

Math .54 .67 

Other 

Reading ,71 



Note: All correlations are significant at the .001 level 
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This was the finding fn the study as weW, as the fnfonnatfon summarized In 
TABLE 4-39 Indicates. 

The TABE and the WAIS-R were used to Identify those Inmates In the 
sample who either had Indications of learning deficiencies or of mental re- 
tardation. These Individuals were then scheduled for further screening with 
either the Mann-Sulter Learning Disabilities Screening Tests or the Adaptive 
Behavior Checklist. TABLE 4-39 summarizes this Information. Chi Square 
tests for significance were performed to determine whether there were sta- 
tistically slyi.'f leant differences by race, sex, or state. It should be 
noted that the p«n*centages given for learning deficiencies represent percen- 
tages of those Individuals In a given category who took the TABE and the 
percentages given for mental retardation represent pj^rcentages of those who 
were administered the WAIS-R. It can be seen from an Inspection of the In- 
formation In this table that there are significant differences In the Inci- 
dence of learning deficiencies In all three categories and In Indications of 
menta' retardation both by race and by state. 

The direction of each of these differences Is again consistent with 
national differences by race and by region. Some possible explanations of 
these differences are discussed In the final chapter of this report. Suf- 
fice It to say at this point that the 'ssue of Instrument bias needs to be 
Investigated for both the TABE and the W^'S-R before solid conclusions can 
be drawn about the significance of these differences. 
The Mann-Sutter lanrnlng Disabilities ■<;r reenlng Tasts 

Certain subtests of the Mann-Sulter Learning Disabilities Screening 
Tests #ere administered to tho^e Inmates In the sample ' ho were Identified 
as 'aarning deficient on the basis of their scores on the TABE. A3 was the 
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TABLE 4-38 

COMPARISON OF WAIS-R FULL SCALE IQ SCORES 
WITW REVISED BETA SCORES 

WAIS-R Revised Beta 



Mean N Mean 



ERIC 
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R Caucasian 92.2 307 97.0 318 

A 

C 

E Minority 82.1 449 86.8 422 



Male 86.3 586 91.2 652 



X Female 8P.9 170 90.9 88 



152 



S LA 81 ,3 715 85.0 216 



A 

T PA 86.9 247 89.0 255 



"A 92.5 193 98.2 269 

G ■ 

R LDf 77.8 256 82.0 200 

0 

d 

P NON-LDf 92.1 379 97.5 296 



TOTAL SAMPLE 86.2 756 91.2 740 



TABLE 4-39 

INDICATIONS OF LEARNING DEFICIENCIES AND MENTAL RETARDATION 



Learning Deficiencies Mental Retardation 







N 






%* 


N 






R 
A 


Caucasian 


83 






26 


27 




9 


e 

w 

E 


Mlnwclty 


222 






54 


82 




20 


Chi 
for 


Race 


2 

Y ■ 

A " 

1 






" .UUU/ 


2 

X ■ 

1 


15.84 ( p 


■ .000) 


S 


Male 


209 






44 


85 




15 


p 
X 


Female 


47 






30 


26 




15 


Chi 
for 


Square Test 
Sex 


2 

X 

1 


8.37 


(P 


- .004) 


2 

X » 

1 


.020 (p « 


.888) 


S 
T 


LA 


127 






48 


75 




24 


A 

T 
E 


PA 


89 






42 


29 




12 




WA 


40 






25 


7 




4 


Chi 
for 


Square Test 
State 


2 

X - 

2 


22.56 


(P 


» .000) 


2 

X > 
2 


41.31 (p 


= .000) 



* Percent of those In a given category who took the TABE 



Percent of those In a given category who took the WAIS-R 
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case with the TABE and the WAIS-R, not all eligible Inmates were available 
for testing for one reason or another. A total of 237 of those v^ho scored 
at or below the fifth grade level on one or more fABE subtests were given 
the Mann-Sulter, The results of these screening testj? are summarized In 
TABLE 4-40. 

It Is Important to note that the scoring criteria which were used In 
Identifying those Inmates with potential problems on the subtests of the 
Mann-Sulter were based on recommendations for children. Even so. It can be 
seen that 82^ of those tested showed evidence of problems? In one or more of 
the subtests. The areas In which the most errors were made were the Visual 
Motor Test, Visual Closure, Auditory Dlscrlmlna-fion, and Auditory Closure* 
Caution must be taken In Interpreting the results of these tests and It must 
be kept In mind that they were designed for screening rather than diagnostic 
purposes. All that can be accurately stated Is that they provide an 
Indication that problems may exist and that diagnostic process would be 
appropriate to determine the specific nature and extent of these problems. 

Keeping these cautions In mind. It can be said that there Is evidence 
to Indicate that as many as 25% of those Inmates who were administered the 
Tests of Adult Basic Education have some symptoms of a specific learning 
disability. TABLE 4-41 and TABLE 4-42 summarize these results from a 
slightly different perspective* The first of these presents the numbers 
and percentages of Individuals, by race, sex, and state, who, based on the 
Mann-Sulter subtest scores, showed Indications of either visual or auditory 
problems. These figures represent those Inmates who had problems on one or 
more of the visual subtests or on one or more of the auditory subtests. The 
percentages are based on the total number of Individuals In a given category 
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TABLE 4-40 

MANN- SUITER LEARNING DISABILITIES SCREENING TEST 



Test 


N 


Problems 

% 


N 


No Problems 

% 


Visual Motor 


101 


42.62 


136 


57.38 


Visual 

Discrimination 


2 


.84 


235 


99.15 


Visual Closure 
Part A 


8 


2.39 


228 


96.61 


Visual Closure 
Part B Level 1 


15 


6.40 


220 


93.63 


Visual Closure 
Part B Level 2 


26 


11.9 


209 


88.93 


Visual Closure 
Part B Level 3 


44 


18.75 


191 


81.27 


Visual Closure 
Part B Level 4 


62 


26.39 


173 


73.62 


Visual Memory 


35 


14.83 


201 


85.17 


Auditory 
Dlscrlml nation 
Part A 


20 


8.53 


215 


91.49 


AUQ 1 Tory 
Discrimination 
Pert B 


77 


32.63 


159 


67.38 


Auditory Closure 


135 


57.68 


99 


42.31 


Auditory Memory 


38 


16.08 


198 


83.99 


Any One or 
More Tests 




81.70 


43 


18.30 
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TABLE 4-41 

INDICATIONS OF VISUAL AND AUDITORY DEFICITS 



Visual Auditory 





N 




% 


N 


% 


R Caucasian 
A N « 61 
0 


24 




40 


36 


59 


E 

Minority 
N » 169 


69 




41 


125 


75 


Chi Square Test 
for Race 


2 

X 

1 


■ 0 (p 


■ 1.00) 


2 

X - 4.66 ( p 

1 


- .031) 


/ Kale 
N - 168 

S 


72 




43 


123 


74 


E 

X Fema 1 e 
H ' 2^ 


12 




41 


20 


69 


Chi Square Test 
for Sex 


2 

X 

1 


- 0 (p 


- 1.00) 


2 

X - .089 (p 
1 


» .766) 


LA 

S N - 100 
T 


54 




54 


79 


81 


A 

T PA 
E N - 71 


16 




23 


44 


62 


WA 

N - 28 


14 




50 


20 


71 


Chi Square Test 
for State 


2 

X 

2 


- 16,57 


(p - .000) 


2 

X « 7.92 
2 


(p = .000) 



Note: Not all subjects completed all subtests 
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TABLE 4-42 

INDICATIONS OF SPECIFIC SKILL DEFICITS - MANN-SUITER 



Discrimination Closure Memory 
Skills Skills Skills 





N % 


N 


% 


N % 


Caucasian 
R N - 61 
A 


23 38 


17 


28 


24 39 


0 

2 Minority 
N - 169 


63 38 


51 


30 


38 23 


Chi Square Test 
for Race 


2 

X -0 (p-1.00) 
1 


X^ -.011 

1 


( P-.92) 


X^-5.64 (p«.02) 

1 


Male 
N - 168 

S 


62 37 


54 


32 


45 27 


E 

X Female 
N ■ 29 


14 48 


7 


24 


10 35 


Cht Square Test 
for Sex 


2 

X -.912 (P-.34) 


2 

X -.414 (P-.52) 


X^ -.420 (P-.52) 


LA 

S N ■ 100 

T 


41 42 


39 


39 


27 27 


A 

T PA 
E N - 7 


19 27 


14 


20 


15 21 


WA 

N ■ 28 


16 57 


8 


29 


13 46 


Chi Square Test 
for State 


2 

X -8.70 (p».01) 
2 


2 

X '6,77 
2 


(P-.03) 


2 

X -6.43 (p-.04) 
2 



Note: Not all subjects completed all subtests 
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who were administered the Mann-Sulter Learning Disabilities Screening Tests. 
A Chi Square Test of Significance Is reported for each classification (race, 
sex, and state). 

An examination of the tests for significant differences Indicates that. 
In the visual area, there are no race or sex differences, but there are slg- 
nlffrant state differences. In the area of auditory skills, significant 
differences are seen both for race and for state, with a substantially 
larger percentage of the minority group subjects and a larger percentage of 
the Inmates from Louisiana showing evidence of auditory problems. In all 
fairness. It Is felt that at least some of these differences are at- 
tributable to dialectic variations, since the tests draw heavily on standard 
Engl Ish. 

The Information In TABLE 4-42 presents the results of the Manrr'SuIter 
Learning Disabilities Screening Tests by specific skill areas. These fig- 
ures represent combinations of the auditory and visual discrimination tests, 
the auditory and visual closure tests, and the auditory and visual memory 
tests. The only significant race differences which were found were In the 
area of memory skills. It Is felt that these differences are largely due to 
differences In learned language skills. There were no significant sex dif- 
ferences found In any of these three areas but there were clear differences 
among the states. One possible explanation of these state differences re- 
lates to the differential ethnic breakdowns of the sample In the three 
states. It has already been suggested that there may be some Indication of 
racial bias In the TABE. Since the administration of the Mann-SuIter was 
based on TABE results. It Is likely that the process used to Identify the 
learning deficient Inmates was somewhat more accurate for the Caucasian sub- 
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Jects than for the minority subjects. This Issue Is discussed In greater 
detail In Chapter V. In general, great care should be taken In Inter- 
preting these results. The Mann-Sulter Tests are screening rather than 
diagnostic tests and, at best, one can only say that they provide Indica- 
tions of the need for further and more Intensive testing In the area of 
specific learning disabilities among prison Inmates. 
Tha Adaptive Rahavtor Checklist 

The results of the Adaptive Behavior Checklist (a modification of the 
AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale— Institutional Version) are present In TABLE 4- 
43 and TABLE 4^44. As was stated earlier, this checklist was primarily used 
to address the Issue of adaptive behavior as a component of mental retarda- 
tion. It was given to those Inmates In the sample who received a WAIS-R 
Full Scale IQ below 75. Of the eligible subjects, a total of 77 were Inter- 
viewed to ascertain their adaptive skills. A structured Interview was used 
In an effort to control for sources of error due to the lack of Interrater 
reliability. In addition. Initial ratings were recorded by two separate 
raters simultaneously. It was found that the Impressions of the two raters 
were either Identical or were within one point In either direction on the 
rating scale. A detailed discussion of the Adaptive Behavior Checklist can 
be found In Chapter III and a copy of the Checklist Is Included In the 
Appendix. 

It can be seen from an examination of TABLE 4-43 that the only skill 
area In which severe problems were observed was that of writing skills. 
Clearly this relates to the problems In the area of academic achievement as 
measured by the TABE. In all» only 16 Individuals had an aggregate score on 
the checklist of 14 or more, which was the cutoff point used to determine 
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TABLE 4-43 

ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST RESULTS - TOTAL SAMPLE 



1 -1- ^ 

Item 




No to 




Mild to 






No 


Mild 


Mild 


Severe 


Severe 




rrOD 1 ems 


Prob 1 ems 


Prob 1 ems 


Prob 1 ems 


Prob 1 ems 


independent 


N » 56 


N » 19 


N » 9 


N = 2 


N = 0 


r uiiwT 1 on 1 ng 






1Z> 




o> 


Physical 


N « 69 


N » 7 


N » 1 


N » 0 


N - 0 


Ddve 1 ooiMnt 






i< 
i> 




o> 


Writing 


N « 26 


N » 19 


N - 14 


N » 7 


N » 10 


Sk M 1 s 


341 










Verbal 


N » 52 


N » 20 


N = 5 


N = 0 


N « 0 


Sk 1 M s 

wi\ Ills 


Or ^ 




o> 






Self- 


N » 47 


N » 18 


N » 11 


N » 1 


N » 0 


DI recti cr 




23J 


14J 


1^ 


OJ 


Respons 1- 


N » 48 


N » 19 


N - 9 


N = 1 


N = 0 


bll Ity 


62% 


25$ 


12J 


1^ 


OJ 


Social tza- 


N » 46 


N » 20 


N » 9 


N = 2 


N » 0 


tlon Skll Is 


60]^ 


26J 


^2% 


3^ 


0% 
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TABLE 4-44 
ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST RESULTS 
TOTAL SCORE 



Score 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cumu 1 at { ve 
Percent 


7 


16 


71 


Z 1 •05 


8 


11 
1 1 


1A A1 


35.53 


g 


A 

w 




46e05 


10 


in 


IT 1 C 


59.21 


11 


7 


y.z 1 


68.42 


12 


Q 


/•89 


76.32 


t3 




Z«0^ 


78.95 


14 




P«ZO 


84.21 


16 


1 


1.32 


85.53 


17 


2 


2.63 


88.16 


19 


3 


3.95 


92.11 


20 


2 


2.63 


94.74 . 


21 


2 


2.63 


97.37 


23 


1 


1.32 . 


98.68 


25 


1 


1.32 


100.00 



TOTAL 76 100.00 100.00 
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clear adaptive behavior deficits. TABLE 4-44 presents the frequencies of 
scores. A score of seven Indicates that the Individual did not appear to 
have any problems In the areas assessed and a score of 35 would Indicate 
severe problems In all seven areas. 

Relationships Amnng +hA Vartablas 

As was stated earlier, the questions of relationships among the 
variables were addressed by means of multiple regression techniques. Al- 
though the original list of possible predictor variables was quite exten- 
sive. Inconsistent reporting procedures and lack of available Information 
caused this list to be pared considerably. For example, much of the Infor- 
mation on participation In academic and vocational education progrwis was 
simply r.jt available In most Institutions. Other predictors, such as the 
primary language spoken In the home and the number of siblings, were only 
used to provide descriptive data. As was noted previously, a number of 
multiple level variables were also collapsed Into dichotoraous categories. 

In the final analysis, the following variables were used as Independent 
variables In the multiple regression analyses: 

1. Demographic and Background Variables 

a. ' Age (continuous) 

b. E+hnIc background (dichotomous) 

c. Sex (dichotomous) 

d. Primary source of Income prior to Incarceration (dichotomous) 

e. Incidence of physical problems (dichotomous) 

f. Family background (dichotomous) 

g. Childhood problems (dichotomous) 

h. Highest grade completed (continuous) 
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2. Criminal Justice Variables 

a« Number of offenses (continuous) 

b. Type of offenses (continuous) 

c. Maximum sentence (continuous) 

d. Prior Institutional Izatlon (dichotomous) 

A total of twelve (12) multiple regression analyses were performed^ 
The first four of these were done using the demographic and background vari- 
ables as predictors of both academic achievement and Intelligence* Two 
analyses were performed for the entire sample and two additional analyses 
were done separating the learning deficient and the non-learnfng deficient 
Inmates In the sample. It should be noted that all analyses which were done 
for the learning deficient and the non-learning deficient Inmates utilized 
the total TABE score as the dependent variable. WAIS-R scores were not used 
because of the problems which would have aiMsen due to range restriction. 
The range of scores for the former group was from a Full Scale IQ of 62 to 
106, whereas the range for the latter group was from 67 to 135. Because of 
this. It was felt that any significance found would have been very difficult 
to explain. 

The same four analyses described above were then performed using the 
criminal Justice variables as the predictors, and the final set of analyses 
used the best predictors from these two groups of variables In four overall 
regression analyses. The primary reason that this step by step process was 
used to Identify the most powerful predictors relates to the main goal of 
multiple regression analysis which Is to select, from a pool of variables, 
the best combination of predictors available. With samples as large as this 
one, almost any predictors can be statistically significant, although they 
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may not be very hfghly correlated with the dependent variable and may add 
virtually nothing to the power of the equation. It was felt that by exam- 
ining sub-groups of potential predictors fi st, the best predictors from 
each subset could be more clearly Identified. All regression analyses were 
done through the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) Regres- 
sion program (NIe, Hull, Jenkins, Stelnbrenner, & Bent, 1975). SPSS step- 
wise Inclusion procedures were used. 

The first multiple regression analysis was used to Identify the nature 
of the relationships between the demographic and background variables listed 
earlier and academic achievement level, as measured by the Tests of Adult 
Basic Education. Ttie results of this analysis are summarized In TABLE 4-45. 
It can readily be seen from an examination of this table that both the high- 
est grade completed and ethnic background were found to be significant pre- 
dictors of achievement at the .001 level of significance. The variable, 
highest grade completed, which entered the equation In step 1 of the analy- 
sis, accounted for jbout 12i of the variance In academic achievement level 
(R2 « .12357) and the ethnic background of the Inmate accounted for an addi- 
tional ]0% (r2 change « .10228). The combination of these two variables can 
be used to explain almost 23% of the variance In the total TABE scores. It 
Is also clear that these two variables are the only significant predictors 
In the analysis. The addition of the other five variables (none of which 
were significant even at the .05 level) only Increases the r2 by a total of 
.00593, or about one-half of one percent. 

The second multiple regression analysis was performed using these same 
Independent variables to predict the WAIS-R Full Scale IQ. The reiruits of 
this analysis are presented In TABLE 4-46. Once again. It can be seen that 
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TABLE 4-45 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F to 
Enter 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


Ri 
Change 


t 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


97.986»» 


.35152 


.12357 


.12357 


2 


Elhnlc 
Backa round 


91 .687** 


.47523 


.22584 


.10228 


3 


Physical 

Proh 1 MIS 


3.534 


.47934 


.22977 


.00393 


4 


Source of 
Income 


1.10S 


.48003 


-23100 




5 


Sex 


.392 


.48108 


.23144 


.00044 


6 


Childhood 
Prob 1 ems 


.166 


.48127 


.23162 


.00018 


7 


Age 


.13-/ 


.48143 


.23178 


.00015 



Note: F-level of tolerance level was Insufficient for the variable family 
background to be antered Into the regression analysis. 
*« significant at the .001 level 
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TABLE 4-46 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - FULL SCALE IQ 



S-^'^p 


1 ndeDdndent 
Variable 


F 


R 


r2 


Change 


1 


Ethnic 
Background 


125,066** 


.39196 






2 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


93.078»» 


.50447 


^5449 


.10086 


3 


Age 


49.547»» 


.55194 


.30464 


.05015 


4 


Fati 1 1 y 
Background 


17,426»» 


.56733 






5 


Sex 


9.825» 


.57572 


.33145 


.00959 


6 


Phydilcal 
Prob 1 ems 


.705 


.57632 


.33214 


.00069 


7 


Childhood 
Problems 


.449 


.57670 


.33258 


.00044 


3 


Source of 
Income 


.335 


.57698 


.33291 


.00033 



»» significant at the .001 level 



* slgnlflca.it at the .05 level 
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the best predictors were ethnfc background and highest grade completed. 
These two variables combined accounted for about 25% of the variance In IQ 
(R2 « .25449). In this analysis, however, three additional variables vere 
found to be significant, age and family background at the .001 level and sex 
at the .05 level. The age of the subject added 5% to the strength of the 
prediction equation (RiJ change - .05015). Family background contributed 
1.72^ and the sex of the I dividual Increased the 1^ by about 1^. The com- 
bination of all five of these variables can be used to explain 55% of the 
variance In full scale Intelligence quotlsnt. It Is clear that the addition 
of the other three variables adds little to the strength of the prediction 
(R2 change » .00146). 

One of the purposes of this research was to determine whether the na- 
ture of the relationships between background characteristics and academic 
achievement differed for the learning deficient and the non-learning defi- 
cient Inmates In the sample. In order to address this question, separate 
regression analyses were performed for these two groups. The dependent 
variable was the total TABE score. Inmates were Identified as learning 
deficient If they scored st or below the fifth grade level on any one or 
combination of TABE subtests. 

The results of these analyses are summarized In TABLE 4-47 and TABLE 4- 
48. Although the highest grade completed was again significant in both of 
these analyses, it Is clear that the nature of the relationships Is, In gen- 
eral, quite different. The best predictor for the learning deficient In- 
mates was highest grade completed. If one looks at the r2, however. It can 
be seen that this variable on.'y explains about 5% of the variance In 
academic achievunent (r2 « .033055. The addition of the only other statls- 
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TABLE 4-47 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE 
LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


Change 


1 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


9.708* 


.18180 


.03305 


.03305 


2 


Physical 
Prob 1 ems 


5.082* 


.22385 


.05011 


.01706 


3 


Ethnic 
Background 


1.173 


.23681 


.05608 


.00597 


4 


Source of 
Income 


1.877 


.24968 


.06234 


.00626 


5 


Sex 


.515 


.25310 


.06406 


.00172 


6 


Childhood 
Prob 1 ems 


.227 


.25460 


.06482 


.00076 


7 


Age 


.181 


.25580 


.06543 


.00061 


8 


Fanlly 
Background 


.033 


c25602 


.06554 


.00011 



* significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 4-48 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 
riON-LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


R2 
Change 


1 


Ethnic 
Background 


72^09»« 


.38737 


.15006 


.15006 


2 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


52.353** 


.49671 


.24995 


.00323 


3 


Sex 


1.752 


.49995 


.24995 


.00323 


4 


Fanlly 
Background 


1.041 


.50186 


.25186 


.00^92 


5 


Sou ce of 
1 ncuiie 


.655 


.50306 


.25307 


.00121 


6 


Chi Idhood 
Prob j ems 


.629 


.50422 


.25423 


.00116 


7 


Age 


.400 


.50495 


.25497 


.00074 


8 


Physical 
Prob 1 ems 


.221 


.50535 


.25538 


.00041 



** significant at the .001 level 
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tfcally sfgnff leant variable. Incidence of physical problems, added less 
than 2% to the strength of the prediction (R2 change = .01706) and. In gen- 
eral. It Is evident that none of these variables contribute much In an at- 
tempt to explain academic achievement level for this group (total r2 = 
.06554). 

When these results are contrasted with the results of the sane analysis 
for the non- 1 earning deficient Inmates, the differences are dramatic. The 
total R2 for this equation Is .25538, Indicating that this cc. nation of 
variables can explain more than 25% of the variance In achievement. Ethnic 
background accounted for ]5% of this variance and highest grade completed 
explained an additional 10J^. The other six variables, none of which are 
statistical Iv significant, only Increased the R2 by .00866, less than IJt. 
The Indication Is that, although these particular variables are useful In 
explaining academic achievement for the non-learning deficient Inmates In 
the sample, they do not contribute much to the explanation of achievement 
among Inmates with learning deficiencies. 

The second major step In the multiple regression analysis was to run 
all four of the previous analyses using the criminal Justice variables as 
the predictors. The first of these analyses was designed to examine the 
nature of the relationship between the criminal Justice data for the entire- 
sample and the total scores on the TABE. The results of this analysis are 
summarized In TAL^.r 4-49. Two of the predictors, type of offenses and maxi- 
mum sentence, were found to be significant at the .05 level. It should be 
noted, however, that the r2 associated with this analysis Is not par- 
ticularly Impressive (total r2 . .01630). In fact, the combination of these 
four variables can only be used to explain less than 2% of the variance In 
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TABLE 4-49 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


R2 
Change 


1 


Type of 
Offenses 


5.839* 


.08956 


.00802 


.00802 


2 


Maximum 
Sentence 


5.125* 


.12257 


.01502 


.00700 


3 


Number of 
Offenses 


.888 


.12743 


.01624 


.00121 


4 


Prior 

Institution 


.04624 


.12768 


.01630 


.00006 



» significant at the .05 level 
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academic achievement. The two significant variables only account for about 
1.5$ of thfl variance. 

The second analysis In this group examined the relationship between 
Full Scale IQ and the criminal Justice variables. Again, an Inspection of 
the results of this analysis In TABLE 4-50 shows that, although the maximum 
sentence Is a statistically significant predictor of IQ at the .001 level. 
Its contribution only accounts for about A% of the variance (R2 = .03797), 
and the combination of all four variables does not Increase the by much 
(total r2 « .03903). The statistical significance of these variables Is 
roost likely a function of the large sample size. 

The criminal Justice variables were then examined to determine whether 
the nature of the relationships was different for the learning deficient and 
the non-learning deficient Inmates. The results of these analyses are sum- 
marized In TABLE 4-51 and TABLE 4-52. Again It can be seen that the results 
of these analyses Indicate that the relationships differ between the two 
groups. The analysis for learning deficient Individuals Indicates that none 
of the criminal Justice variables were found to be significant at the .05 
level. The only variable which was found to De significant In predicting 
Academic achievement for the non-learning deficient Inmates In the sample 
was the maximum sentence. It should be noted, however, that this variable 
only accounted for about ] ,5% of the variance In th< total TABE scores. 
In general, none of the criminal Justice variables apfear to be very useful 
as predictors of either WAIS-R or TABE scores. In light of the fact that 
the maximum sentence was found to be statistically significant In three of 
the four analyses (even though It did not contribute a great deal to the R?) 
It was Included In the overall analyses. 
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TABLE 4-50 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - FULL SCALE IQ 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


Change 


1 


Maximum 
Sentence 


28.178*» 


.19485 


.03797 


.03797 


2 


Number of 
Offenses 


.554 


.19676 


.03871 


.00075 


3 


Type of 
Offenses 


.147 


.19726 


.03891 


.00020 


4 


Prior 

Institution 


.090 


.19757 


.03903 


.00012 



»» significant at the .001 level 
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TABLE 4-51 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 
LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


independent 
Variable 


F» 


Multiple 

R 


r2 


RZ 
Change 




Number of 
Offenses 


.353 


.03445 


.00119 


.00119 


2 


Type of 
Offenses 


.129 


.04025 


.00162 


.00043 


3 


Prior 

Institution 


.040 


.04191 


.0P176 


.00014 


4 


Max t mum 
Sentence 


.022 


.04280 


.00183 


.00008 



no significance found 
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TABLE 4-52 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 
NON-LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


1 ndependent 
Varrable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


-.9 ' 

Change 


1 


Sentence 


6.206* 


.12QZ4 


.01446 


.01446 


9 


Numbor of 
Offc^nses 


2.723 


.14415 


.02078 


.00632 


3 


Type of 
OiPfenses 


1.081 


.15620 


. .02329 


.00251 


4 


Prior 

Institution 


.727 


.15803 


.02497 


.00169 



* no significance found 
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The final set of regression analyses was performed using the variables 
which were found to be statistically significant from the first two sets of 
analyses. These variables were the following: Highest grade completed? 
Ethnic background; Incidence of physical problems? Maximum sentence? Sex, 
and Age. Again, four analyses were done. The first of these Investigated 
the relationship between the variables listed above and the total TABE 
scores of the Individuals In the sample. The results of this analysis are 
presented In TABLE 4-53. It Is clear from this table that the only 
variables which are statistically significant are the highest grade 
completed and the ethnic background of the Inmate. These two /arlables ac- 
count for a total of 22. 5f of the variance In academic achievement, as 
measured by the Tests of Adult Basic Education. The addition of the other 
five variables adds less than ]% to the explanatory power of the equation. 
This finding should not be surprising since. In attempting to predict 
academic achievement from each of the subsets of Independent variables, 
ethnic background and highest grade completed contributed far m-^^e than did 
the maximum sentence Information. 

TABLE 4-54 summarizes the results of the multiple regression analysis 
which was performed to try to determine the relationship of these Indepen- 
dent variables to the WAIS-R Full Scale IQ. In this analysis, six of the 
seven variables were found to be significant, five at the .001 level of sig- 
nificance and one at the .05 level. The only variable which was not found 
to be significant was the Incidence of physical problems. This could have 
been anticipated since the only equation In which this particular variable 
was significant was the equation In which tie total TABE score was being 
examined for the learning deficient Inmates In the sample. The combination 
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TABLE 4-53 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F 


Multiple 
R 


r2 


r2 

Change 


1 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


98.559** 


.35376 


.12514 


.12514 


2 


Ethnic 
Background 


88.781** 


.47448 


.22513 


.09999 




Physical 
Prob 1 ems 


3.814 


.47897 


.22941 


.00428 


4 


riaxtmum 
Sentence 


2.233 


.48157 


.23191 


.00250 


5 


Sex 


.792 


.48249 


.23280 


.00089 


6 


Age 


.015 


.48251 


.23282 


.00002 



»» significant at the .001 level 
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TAEiLE 4-54 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - FULL SCALE IQ 



Step 


1 nQBpenQenT 
Variable 


F 


Mu 1 t 1 p 1 e 
R 


R2 


Change 


1 

1 


tTnn 1 C 
Background 






•15354 


• 15354 




n 1 gnesT brsnB 
Completed 




•50436 


.25440 


•10087 


3 


Age 


48.424»* 


•55127 


.30390 


•04950 


4 


FanI ly 
Background 


ifi Q'^Q** 


•^OOh I 




•U 1 OVic 


5 


Maximum 
Sentence 


15.010»» 


.57923 


.33551 


.CK69 


6 


Sex 


£.820* 


.58655 


.34404 


.0853 


7 


Physical 
Pr obi ems 


.796 


.58721 


.34481 


.00077 



** significant at the .001 level 
* significant at the .05 level 
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of the other sfx variables Is seen to account for 3A% of the variance In 
Full Scale !Q. It should be noted, however, that most this variance 
(30%) Is again explained by the combination of ethnic background and highest 
grade completed. 

An examination of the Information pre.«eni-ed In TABLE 4-55 (learning 
deflclen; Inmates) and TABLE 4-56 (non-learning deficient Inmates) Indicates 
that., once again, the relatlonsMps among these variables for the two groups 
differ greatly. Clearly, the best predictor of academ'-: achievement for the 
learning deficit group Is the highost grada completed. In fact, this 
variable was found to be the only significant predictor. In spite of Its 
statistical vignf Icance, however, this var Sable only accounts for less than 
5% of the variance In the total TABE scores for this iroup, and, overall, 
the conb I nation of these seven varlablet an only be used to explain about 
Q% of this variance. 

The Information which Is summarized In TABLE 4-56, on the other hand. 
Indicates that this omblnatlon of variables accounts for over 24$ of the 
variance In totrl TABE scores for the non-learning deficient Inmates In the 
sample. The two statistically significant variables. Ethnic Background and 
Highest GraJe Completed, explain 23% of the variance In academic achlevfi- 
men-'-. It Is difficult to conjecture why these differences exf'^t so consis- 
tently between these two groups. The Indlcatlor- Is that this particular set 
of variables. Including all those Investigated In prior analyses, have Mt- 
tle relationship to academic achievement levels for the learning deficient 
Inmates In the sample. 

There are several possible statistical Issues which could help to ex- 
plain these fl.dlngt. Of ^hose Investigated, i.owever, none appear to have 
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TABLl£ 4-55 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 
DEPcNDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL TABE SCORE 
LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


P tc 
Enter 


Multiple 
R 


R2 


r5 
Chanv,;e 


1 


HIghes* Grade 
Completed 


1 1 .730#« 


.21893 


.04793 


.04793 


2 


Physical 
Prob 1 ems 


3.763 


.25125 


.06313 


.01520 


3 


Age 


1.622 


.26393 


.06966 


.00653 


4 


Ethnic 
Background 


.912 


.27080 


.07333 


.00367 


5 


Sex 


.889 


.27734 


.07692 


.00358 


6 


Family 
Background 


.528 


.28116 


.07905 


.00213 


7 


Maximum 
Sentence 


.057 


.28157 


.07328 


.00023 



«» significant at the .001 level 



* significant at the .05 level 
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TABLE 4-56 

SUMMARY TABLE - MULTIPLE REGRESSION ANA1.YSIS 
DEPENDENT VARIABLE - TOTAL T;BE SCORE 
NOr*-LEARNING DEFICIENT 



Step 


Independent 
Variable 


F to 
Enter 


Multiple 
R 




Change 


1 


Ethnic 
Background 


54^13** 


.36851 


.13580 


.13580 


2 


Highest Grade 
Completed 


43,099»« 


.48168 


.23202 


.09622 


3 


Max! mum 
Sentence 


3.C55 


.49002 


.24011 


.00810 


4 


Physical 
Prob 1 ems 


1.654 


.49373 


.24377 


.00366 


5 


Sex 


.671 


.49524 


.24526 


.00149 


6 


Family 
Background 


.557 


.49648 


.24649 


.00123 



Note: F-level or tolerance level was Insufficient for rhe variable age to 
be entered Into the regress Ion -ana lysis. 



* significant at the .001 level 
» sign'* ,tt at the .05 level 
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had a notfceable effect on these analyses. The problem of range restriction 
was discussed trfefly earMer In this chapter. When a sample Is cut up Into 
groups, based on scores on a given criterion variable, what can occur Is 
that the range of scores becomes more I Imlted for one group than for the 
other* This was found to be the case with the WAIS-R. In the case of the 
TABE, however, group Identification was based on scores on one or more sub- 
tests, rather than the total score, thus leading to more potential varl- 
ablllty In the total score ranges for the learning deficient group. In or- 
der to check for the possibility of range restriction, the ranges of scores 
were visually Inspected for botlt the learning deficient and the non-learning 
deficient Inmates In the sample. It was found that the range for the former 
group was from 12 to 270, a clear Indication J-hat the Issue of range re- 
striction was not Impacting on these analyses. 

Another statistical consideration which could have an effect on the 
results of the multiple regression analyses Is the possible Impact of ou1^ 
llers In the dependent variables. In genet cl, however, the large sample 
9l2es In these analyses would minimize any such effect. A final statistical 
Issue which was Investigated was the possible Influence of samples which are 
not very heterogeneous with respect to one or more of the Independent vari- 
ables. It has already been mentioned that the ethnic breakdown of th'j 
learning deficient Inmates was notably different from that of the non-learn- 
ing deficient subjects. In order to ascertain whether the ethnic breakdown 
was related to the lack of significance for this variable In the regression 
analyses for the learning deficient Inmates, the spll^ foi* this group was 
Investigated to see to what extent It limited the possible correlation be- 
tween race and achievement. It was found that. In fact, the effect of this 



breakdown was Insignificant and, therefore, this statistical consideration 
W.3S also eliminated In attempts to explain tho differences In the relation- 
ships for these two groups. 

In summary, none of the possible statistical explanation^^ were found to 
be appropriate In explaining the differing nature of the relationships for 
the learning deficient and the non-learning deficient Inmates In the sample* 
In the absence of other Information It Is not possible, within the con- 
straints of this research study, to accurately state what Is accounting for 
these findings* 
Summary 

The Issues raised and the research questions which followed and which 
were stated In Chapter III are presented again here. The results of the 
analyses are presented in sumnry as they relate to these questions. 

1. Is there any Indication of systematic bias Introduced as a result of the 
voluntary nature of this research? 

While there was no substantial difference between the participants on 
the basis of ethnic group, there was a slight bias In both Intelligence test 
scores and math achievement levels. In both of these cases the non- partici- 
pants scored slightly lower than the participants. The Indications are, 
therefore, that If the results of the analyses are biased In any direction 
they are producing consistent underestimates of the learning deficient and 
mentally retarded Inmates In the population of Interest. 

2. What Is the nature of the sample In terms of background and demographic 
characteristics? 

In general. It can be stated, that the Individuals In the sample have 
come from culturally and educationally deprived backgrounds. The majority 
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of the Indrvlduals have no consistent work history, h<^ve not completed high 
school nor have they had any formal vocational training. The average age of 
the sample Is thirty and Is lower than the average age of the general popu- 
lation. Ethnic minority groups make up a majority of the sample and the 
Indications are that these groups are disproportionately represented In the 
prison population* There was a high Incidence of unstable family background 
and childhood problems Including drug and alcohol abuse. The criminal Jus- 
tice histories of the sample Indicate that many of them have been convicted 
of previous offenses either at the Juvenile or at the adult level. The 
median sentence for the sample fs twelve years and It was founc that about 
60^ were serving sentences of fifteen years or less. 

3, What percent of the sample Is learning deficient and how does this com- 
pare to the general population? 

It was found that 42% of the sample were functioning at or below the 
fifth grade level on the TABE. Since the fifth grade level Is generally 
considered to be the determiner of functional literacy It can be said that 
almost half of the sample do not have the literacy skills required to func- 
tion effectively In society. While there are no reliable national figure 
available with which to compare this Information, It Is believed to be sub- 
stanlally higher than one might expect to find In the general population. 

4. What Is the distribution of Intelligence among the target population and 
to what extent does It compare to that of the norming sample of the 
WAIS-R? 

The average Full Scale 'Q Score for the sample was 86 whicn Is 14 
points, or almost one standard deviation, below the national mean. Approxi- 
mately 1551 of the sample scored below a Full Scale IQ of 75 on the WAIS-R. 
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A score of 75 Is generally considered to be the cu-f^off for Identifying In- 
dividuals who are mentally retarded. The Adaptive Behavior Checklist, which 
was administered to corroborate evldtjce of retardation, was given to 77 
subjects. Of these, 2M showed evidence of deficits In adaptive behavior 
skills, above and beyond those deficits In the areas which were assumed by 
virtue of their Incarceration. There are dramatic differences In IQ scopes 
between the ethnic groups and among the states. The most notable dif- 
ferences, however, are between the learning deficient group (X « 78) and fhe 
non-learning deficient group (X » 92). This gives further Incidence to 
support the contention that any measure of ability Is Influenced by a wide 
variety of cultural and other background factors Including academic 
achievement. These data support national normlng figures for the WAIS-R 
which suggest that a minority group members score consistently lower than 
Caucasians and that Individuals from the South consistently score lower than 
the ^torth-Eas; and North- West. 

5. What Is the oTitrlbutlon of specific types of learning deficiencies In 
the adult offender population and how does this compare to the distri- 
bution In the general population? 

A very small percentage (2%) of the sample can be considered learning 
deficient due to lack of access to formal education. There Is evidence +o 
Indicate that as many as 25% of the Individuals In the sample have some 
symptoms of a learning disability. This Is substantially higher than the 3% 
In the general population. In the learning deficient subjects the Incidence 
of learning disabilities rises to 82%, In general there were more problems 
Indicated In the auditory than the visual tnodallty. An accurate assessment 
of mental retardation was not possible due :o the lack of an appropriate 
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adaptive behavior Instrument. Indications are, however, that there may be a 
substantially h gher percentage of moderately retarded Individuals In the 
prison population than in the general population. While i-he Information 
available on physical Impairments was Incomplete at best, there were some 
Indications of a d Isoroport lonate ly high Incidence of sensory and neur<^ 
logical problems. 

6. What Is the nature of the relationship between certain backcround and 
demographic variables and academic achievement levels among Incarcerated 
adi:lts? 

The two best predictors of academic achievement for the total sample 
were the highest grade completed and ethnic group. The combination of these 
two variables account for more than 22% of the variance In total TABE 
Scores. 

7. What Is the nature of the relationship between certain background and 
demographic characteristics and Intelligence levels among Incarcerated 
adults? 

There were five variables at the .001 level and one at the .05 level 
which were found to be statistically significant predictors of Full Scale IQ 
:cores for the total sample. Once ag--ln ethnic background and the highest 
jrade completed accounted for most of the variance (25Jl). In addition, the 
variables of age, family background, maximum sentence and t**e sex of the 
Individual contributed significantly to this relationship. The combination 
of these six variables can be used to explain a total of 34j of the variance 
In Full Scale IQ. 
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8* What Is the nature of the relationship between background and demograph- 
ic variables and the Incidence of learning deficiencies among the adult 
offender population? 
When the reiatlon-hlps are examined separately for the learning and 
non-learning deficient Inmates In the sample. It was found that, although 
the nature of the relationships remained the same for the non-learning 
deficient. It changed dramatically for the learning deficient. Thu only 
variable which was found to be signlf lean-*- for this group was the highest 
grade completed, however, this variable only accounted for 5% of the 
variance In the total TABE Scores. The differences In the relationships 
between the two groups are difficult to explain* It can only be su<igested 
that the apparent cultural bias of the TABE may have explained the fact that 
ethnic background was found to be a good predictor for the non- 1 earning de- 
ficient group but was not found to be helpful In explaining differences In 
achievement for the learning deficient. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONaUSIONS, POLICY, AND RESEARCH RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order to address the questions posed In the study with regard to the 
nature and prevalence of learning deficiencies among adult Inmates, a sample 
of Inmates was drawn from three Institutions In each of the states of 
Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Washington. In each state two of the Institu- 
tions selected were male and one was female. Each Inmate selected and who 
then volunteered to participate In the project was administered the Tests of 
Adult Basic Education (TABE) to determine thefr levels of academic achieve- 
ment. If an Inmate scored at or below the fifth grade level on any subtest, 
ft was determined that some learning deficiency was present. Those Inmates 
who were Identified as learning deficient were given the Mann-Sulter 
Learning Disabilities Screening Tests to assess the Incidence of dis- 
abilities In visual and auditory c'osure, memory, and discrimination. Each 
Inmate was also administered the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale-Revised 
(WAIS-R) In an attempt to determine ability levels. Subjects scoring below 
a Full Scale IQ of 75 on the WAIS-R were given an Adaptive Behavior 
Checkl 1st In an attempt to address the Issue of adaptive behavior as a com- 
ponent cf mental retardation. The Checklist was based on Part I of the 
American Association on Mental Deficiency's Adaptive Behavior Scale- Institu- 
tional Version. Information was also gathered during testing sessions and 
from Institutional records on selected demographic, criminal Justice, family 
and educational background varlaoles. 

This final chapter Is a summary of the study's findings as they relate 
to the demographic, background, achievement, and ability variables and their 
relationships lO learning deficiencies. Concluslors, based on these flnd- 
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fngs, are presented as are policy recommendations with regard to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of learning deficiencies In adult Inmate populations. 
Recommendations for further research are also made. 

Summary 

Demographic and Background Varlahlas 

Aflfl. The age range of the sample was from 15 years to 65 years with 
the average age being 30 years. This compares to a median age of 30 years 
In the national population. 

SS3L' Sex differences In the sample by age, ethnic group and region 
were comparable to national norms. 

Ethnic group. Caucasians made up 42% of the sample and 58% cme from 
minority groups. The largest ethnic group In the sample was Afro-Aroerlcan 
(55^). It should be noted that In the general population Caucasians make up 
83^. The sample showed some differences by state with Pennsylvania and 
Louisiana having 70% from minority groups while only 30% of the Washington 
sample came from minority groups. 

Lpnguogg. This was not considered to be an Important factor as 95% of 
the sample came from homes where English was the primary language spoken. 

Employment. When considering the prlmt>ry source of Income prior to In- 
carceration, records Indicated that almost 50'jl of the sample either never 
had been employed or had held occasional Jobs. Of the balance, 84% were 
either laborers or seml-skMled. Only a little over 8% were considered to 
have held <ikllled or professional Jobs. 

Physical probiams- While the Information available In the prior re- 
cords on specific physical problems is both sketchy and unreliable. It Is 
Importcnt to note that. In those areas reported, sensory problems and a 
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combination of problems Including these were the highest categories. 
Family Rackyround Variables 

Faafilly gftiiflfinn. Altiiost 70% of those Inmates for whom Information Is 
available come from unstable childhood home environments. 

Incldenf^ft of chfidhood problems. Accurate Information on this, as well 
as on the death of parents or numb€^** of siblings was difficult to acquire. 
Many of the formal records do not address these questions. It Is considered 
Important, however, to note "J"hat In 50% of the sample some type of childhood 
problem was reported. This Is probably an underestimate of the true Inci- 
dence. The most frequent problem reportcJ was drug abuse (19^) or a combin- 
ation of problems Including dru^ and alcohol ^buse. 
Educational RiirkiyrQund Variables 

Highest grade completad. me mean grade level completed by the Inmates 
In the sample was tenth grade. There were no noticeable differences anong 
the states but there was a high level of variability. Six percent of the 
sample reported that they never went beyond eiementary school while ]3% re- 
ported some kind of post secondary education. This latter figure Induces 
post secondary educational experience while Incarcerated. 

Prior special school placement. While 50% c^ the sanple had no Infor- 
mation In their records regarding placement In special school programs ft Is 
noted that, of those for whom records are available, ]6% had been placed In 
special school programs In elementary school and 20% In secondary school. A 
relar^^'ely high percentage of the sample Identified as learning deficient In 
the study had been previously Identified as such. For those previously 
Identified and for whom Information was available, A% had been diagnosed as 
learning disabled, 14j as socially and emotionally disturbed, and &Z% In 
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other categorfed areas Including mentally retarded and/or brain danaged. 

It Is Important to note that the lack of availability of educational 
Infomatlon led to descriptive rather than relational analyses. 
Criminal J ustice VartahlAs 

Prior fldjildlcatlon as delfnquep.t. self report of prior adjudication as 
a delinquent while a juvenile U5%) was notably lower than the Incidence re- 
ported In the official Institutional record (60%), It Is suggested that the 
latter figure Is more reliable. 

TypgS Qf Qffflnges. The evidence of violent crime Is high (68^) among 
the sample and It would appear that the level of violence tends to Increase 
as the Inmate gets older and his or her contact with the criminal Justice 
system continues. 

Numbflr of offenses and length of santanra . Inmates are currently serv- 
ing sentences for an average of two offenses (S « 1.3). The Information 
available on prior offenses Is unreliable because of the Inconsistent re- 
porting and coding of the data. The medldn sentence being served Is 12 
years. The maximum sentence for 60^ of the sample Is less than 15 years; 
3\% have between 15 and 40 years while 6% are serving life sentences. 

Prior fnstttutlonaliTa-Hon, For the total smp\e2M of the Inmates 
for whom Juvenile offenses were reported spent time In a Juvenile Institu- 
tion. This figure Increases to about 43% for adult offenses. A higher per* 
cent of minority groups and a higher percentage of males had been Institu- 
tionalized for prior offenses. The difference between males i2A%) and fe- 
males (.]0%) Is especially dramatic at tho Jfjvenlle level. 
Test Results 

Academic achfSYMWnt* The average grade level equivalent for Inmates 
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who were administered the TABE was 6.7. This ts more than 3 years below the 
average highest grade reported for the sample. The difference between the 
grade equivalent scores for the learning deficient (X =» 4.7) and the noii- 
learnlng deficient (X » 8.2) ts notalle. There are also clear Indications 
of ethnic and state differences In the area of academic achievement. 

A significant finding was that A2% of this sample scored at or below 
the fifth grade level on one or more of the subtests on the TABE and were 
therefore considered to be learning deficient. 

Ability IftvelS* The average Full Scale IQ for the sample to whom the 
WAIS-R was administered was 86 (S » 12). The Verbal IQ was 86 (S = 12), 
slightly lower than the Performance IQ of 89 (S » 13). In general, the 
sample scored almost one standard deviation below national norms on the 
WAIS-R. There are clear Indications of ethnic and state differences which 
are consistent with national findings. Dramatic differences (14 points or 
one standard deviation) exist between the learning deficient and the non- 
learning deficient Inmates In the sample. These differences may reflect the 
confounding of ability and achievement. There Is singularly less variabil- 
ity In the scores of the learning deficient subjects In the sacple. 

Disability iBVQis. The Mann-Sulter Learning Disabilities Screening 
Tests, administered to the Inmates scoring at or below the fifth grade level 
on one or more subtests of the TABE, Indicated that 82JI of those tested had 
problems In one or more of the areas assessed. Most errors were committed 
on those tests screening for problems In the areas of visual memory, visual 
closure, auditory closure and auditory discrimination. In general, the evi- 
dence Indicated more problems In the auditory modality than In the visual 
modality and more problems In both auditory and visual discrlnlnatlon than 
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In either closure or mwnory. 

The Adaptive Behavior Checklist, adapted from Part I of the AAMD Adap- 
tive Behavior Scale and given to those Inmates scoring below the Full Scale 

IQ of 75 on the WAIS-R, Indicated that 2M scored more than 14, which was 
Judged to Indicate problems of adaptive behavior. It should be noted that 
the Checklist did not address the problem of maladaptive behavior which Is 
covered In Part II of the AAMD— Adaptive Behavior Scale* 
RelattonshlPfi 

Separate regression analyses were run for background and demographic 
and criminal Justice variables using. In turn, the total TABE scores, WAIS-R 
scores and the TABE- 1 earning deficient and TABE-non- 1 earning deficient 
scores as the dependent variables* The best predictors among the background 
demograf * Ic and criminal Justice variables were then run again, using tctal 
TABE, WAIS-R, TABE learning deficient and TABE non-learning deficient 
scores* 

When the regression analyses using background and demographic variables 
with total T/3E scores were run, two variables were significant at the *001 
level* These were the highest grade completed and ethnic background* To- 
gether they accounted for 25% of the variance* 

When the WAIS-R Full Scale IQ scores replaced the TABE as the dependent 
variable In the regression analysis, ethnic background and highest grade 
completed were significant at the *001 level as were age and family beck- 
ground. Sex was significant at the ,05 level. The combination of al! five 
variables accounted for 33^ of the variance* 

The TABE scores for the learning deficient subjects were run with the 
background and demographic variables* In this regression analysis, the 
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highest grade completed and Incidence of physical problems reported were 
significant at the .05 level but together they only accounted for 5% of the 
variance. 

The same analysis using the TABE scores for the non-- 1 earn I ng deficient 
subjects Indicated that ethnic background and highest grade completed were 
significant at the .001 level and, when combined, accounted for 25^ of the 
variance. 

The same four regression analyses were run using the criminal Justice 
variables. When run using the total TABE scores as the dependent variable, 
type of offense and maximum sentence were significant at the .05 level but, 
when combined, only accounted for less than 2% of the variance. When run 
using the WAIS~R scores as the dependent variable, only maximum sentence was 
significant at the .001 level and accounted for A% of the variance. It 
should be noted here that statistical significance was probably due. In 
part, to the large sample size and, as seen, has little effect In explaining 
any variance* 

No significance was found In the regression analyses using criminal 
Justice variables with the TABE scores for the learning deflc^on r. with the 
non- I earning dftffrfftnt sample, however, maximum sentence was significant at 
the .05 level but again only accounted for less than 2% of the variance. 

When the best predictors from the demographic and background variables 
and criminal Justice variables were run In the regression analysis with the 
TABE scores for the total sample, the highest grade completed and ethnic 
background were both significant at the .001 level and had a combined 
variance of 22%. The same predictors run against WAIS-R scores Indicated 
that ethnic background, highest g'-ade completed, age, family background and 
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maxlmuffl sentence were all significant at the .001 level and sex was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level. The combination of all these significant variables 
accounted for 3A% of the variance In total TABE scores. 

The overall regression analyses which were done separately for the 
learning deficient and the non-learning deficient Inmates again Indicated 
differing relationships enong the variables for these two groups. The only 
significant predictor of academic achievement for the learning deficient 
group was the highest grade completed. For the non- 1 earning deficient 
group, both ethnic background and the highest grade completed were signifi- 
cant It was clear that a great deal more of the variance In total TABE 
score can be explained by this set of variables for the non- 1 earning defi- 
cient Inmates In the sample. 

Cone lust one 

Based upon the results of this research project the following conclu- 
sions are drawn; 

1. The average age of Inmates In the state prisons utilized In the study 
Is lower than the median age of the general adult population. 

2. Language Is not considered as a significant problem In the states sam- 
pled and there Is no difference between the learning deficient and non- 
learning deficient groups on this variable. 

3. Minorities are dIs;.roportIonately represented In the sample as a whole 
but particularly In the learning deficient members of the sample (73$) 
when compared to the non- 1 earning deficient (45$), 

4. A substantial number of prisoners have a p< jr and/or Inconsistent ettr- 
ployment history. This, when combined with the educational data on In- 
mates, Implies that It Is difficult not to conclude that a relationship 
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exists between educational background, employment, and crime regardless 
of whether or not one Is learning deficient. 

While there are problems In collecting accurate and consistent data, 
there appears to be an unusually high proportion of Inmates who report 
having sensory or neurological problems. 

More than two-thirds of prisoners In state prisons come from unstable 
home environments. The learning deficient Inmate tends to come from 
unstable circumstances more often than the non- 1 earning deficient. 
Difficulties caused by such unstable conditions have been compounded by 
other childhood problems with one-half of the smple reporting such 
problems. Drug and combined drug and alcohol abuse, are the most fre- 
quently reported problem areas. This high Incidence of childhood prob- 
lems Is probably substantially under^reported. 

While Information on Inmates' educational histories prior to Incarcera- 
tion was Infrequently and Inconsistently reported. It was found that 
the percentage of the Individuals the project Identified as learning 
deficient, who had been prevtously Identified as such, was noticeably 
higher than that percentage for those Individuals that the project silA 
Identify as learning deficient. 

A substantial number of Inmates—at least 60$— had been adjudicated 
delinquent as Juveniles. The rate of those adjudicated was higher for 
the learning deficient (65%) than for the non- learning deficient (56%). 
As contact with the various aspects of the criminal Justice systems In- 
creases over time so does the violence of the crimes committed. Learn- 
ing deficient Inmates commit slightly more violent crimes than do the 
non- 1 earning deficient. 
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Males are Incarcerated more frequently tnan are femaies and minorities 
more frequently than Caucasians, 

Inmates In the sample score more than three years below the highest 
grade attended. Schooling does not result in equivalent grade achieve- 
ment. This ts especially so for the learning deficient Inmates who 
scored, on the average, five years below the highest grade completed 
despite the fact that only 22 subjects (2,2% of the total sample) left 
school at or before the end of the fifth grade. Given the fact that the 
average grade level for the total sample Is only 6.7 (based on the TABE 
score), there Is an Indication that, <v6n of that group not defined as 
learning deficient, clear academic deficits exist. This Is partic- 
ularly true when one compares this to their years of exposure to formal 
education. 

Almost half of the sample (42%) have some form of functional Illiteracy 
under the commonly accepted definition of the term. That Is, this 
learning deficient group had a total average grade equivalent of 4.7 on 
the TABE. 

In spite of the fact that there were no differences by ethnic group, 
sex, or state In the highest grade completed, there were noticeable 
differences by state and ethnic group In the total TABE scores. While 
these differences reflect the reported norms by region and ethnic 
groups on the TABE and on other tests reported In the records, the 
question remains as to why these differences continue to exist. One 
can only conjecture that achievement tests In general reflect a cul- 
tural bias ;^nd/or that there are Inequities In the quality of education 
In the communities from which minorities come. It Is also clear that 
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these barriers have not been overcome by the educational opportunities 
offered within the prison systems. 

The Issue of determining ability In an Individual or a group Is fraught 
with controversy and difficulty. The construct of Intelligence Is both 
complex and fluid and Is Influenced, among other things, by education 
and experience. The results of ihe WAIS-R testing must be examined, 
therefore, wHt great care and any conclusions stated In guarded terms. 
Given the Information collected on demographic, background, educational 
and criminal Justice variables It Is not surprising to discover that 
the average Full Scale IQ for the total sample Is depressed and Is, In 
fact, almost one standard deviation below the national norms for the 
W/*IS-R. The regional and ethnic group differences reflect, as noted 
earlier, the confounding factors Involved In the determination and 
measurement of abllfty variables. The particular Influence of the In- 
stitutional environment has a further depressing effect on these rt^ 
sult^. Observations by the clinicians during the testing sessions In- 
dicated that the WAIS-R results were producing consistent underesti- 
mates of overa 1 1 Intellectual functioning. 

The dramatic differences In the WAIS-R scores between the learning 
deficient and the non- 1 earning deficient subjects In the sample give 
further evidence to support the confounding Involved In measuring 
Intellectual functioning. In addition to such factors as unstable 
home, poor employment history, lack of educational opportunity and vo- 
cational training and an unusually high Incidence of possible learning 
disabilities, the academic achievement levels for the learning defi- 
cient group, which place them In the functional Illiterate category, 
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Impact even more on the WAIS-R scores* The correlations between 
achievement levels and measures of Intelligence are consistently high, 
which further clouds an already murky Issue* Nevertheless, we must 
conclude that Intellectual functioning, as defined and measured by the 
WAIS-R, Is substantially lower for this prison sample than It Is for 
the general population* 

The screening procedures of the Mann Suiter show that 25% of the total 
sample have some Indications of specific learning disabilities In the 
areas of visual and auditory skills* When one examines the Incidence 
of possible disabilities I^ the learning deficient sample, this Inci- 
dence Jumps to 8Z%m Even with the qualifications and cautions regard- 
ing the use of this screening Instrument expressed earlier, these find- 
ings are startling and dramatic* There were more problems Indicated In 
the auditory than In the visual modality* These differences In the 
area of auditory modality, as well as In memory skills, may In part be 
a reflection of the specific tasks which require the use of standard 
Engl Ish* 

When the subtests are grouped according to skill areas (discrimi- 
nation, closure and memory), significant state differences are found In 
all areas* Significant differences between ethnic groups are found In 
memory skills* As was noted earlier, the TABE scores, used to Identify 
learning deficiencies, show an ethnic bias* Therefore, It Is difficult 
to explain the state differences In discrimination, closure and memory 
skills because of the confounding of the differential ethnic breakdown 
In the respective states* 

Although only a screening measure, the Mann-Sulter proved to be 
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relatively accurate In Identifying those subjects In the sample who had 
previously been diagnosed as having learning problems. Of the Indi- 
viduals Identified as learning deficient^ 55% had been placed In spe- 
cial education programs the elementary level and 59% at the secon- 
dary level. In contrast, 5% and 7% respectively, of the norr- 1 earn I ng 
deficient subjects had been placed In special programs* The conclusion 
follows that. In sp!te of prior Identification, little has been done to 
remediate those oroblems diagnosed. The Implication Is that the sys- 
tems of education, both ulthln the prisons and In the communities, may 
themselves be deficient !n addressing the needs of these Individuals. 
There Is no accurate measure of adaptive behavior for an Incarcerated 
population. Even the best available Instrument— the AAMD Behavior 
Adaptive Behavior Scale— Is Inappropriate because of the heavy empha- 
sis on antl-soclal behavior which would pre-determlne the Identifica- 
tion of a prison population as maladaptive. The adaptation of this 
Instrument which was used In the study, the Adaptive Behavior Check- 
list, does not redress this lack and, consequently, all the findings 
In this area are tentative In nature. 

If the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale was used In Its entirety, all 
those subjects scoring below a Full Scale score of 75 on the WAIS-R, 
almost one-third of the sample, would have to be Identified as mentally 
retarded. This, It Is suggested, would be Inaccurate. Since the Issue 
of maladaptive behavior related to personality disorders was not ad- 
dressed In the derived Checklist^ the Incidence of mental retardation 
was quite low (2%). This, too. Is Inaccurate. It must be concluded 
that the true Incidence of mental retardation In this population Is 
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somewhere between these two estimates. It should be noted also, that 
In addition to those subjects Identified In this study as mentally re- 
tarded, there exists another group of Inmates who, on the basis of 
prior diagnosis, have been placed In other types of facilities. 
Of the sample taking the TABE, 25% showed some Indication of specific 
learning dlsablilttes. This Is substantially higher than the 6% Inci- 
dence found In the normal population. This high Incidence Is, no 
doubt, related to the combined effects of the demographic, background, 
criminal Justice, educational, ability and achievement variables dis- 
cussed previously. 

The major theories of causality which were discussed In Cnopter II were 
supported by the findings of this study. The fact that minorities are 
disproportionately represented In the sample as a whole, and oven more 
so In the learning-deficient group, gives support to the causal theory 
of differential treatment. The school failure theory Is also supported 
by the substantial difference between the level of academic achievement 
and the highest grade completed while the link between learning 
disabilities and Juvenile delinquency Is also reinforced. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this evidence must be that It may be the 
Interactive effect of socio-economic background, unstable childhood 
home, and the Incidence of specific learning dlsablllt!es that may be 
the single most Important determiner of antl-soclal behavior which re- 
sults In eventual contact with the criminal Justice system. 
It Is clear that the most consistent predictor of both academic 
achievement and Full Scale IQ Is the highest grade completed. This 
should not be surprising In light of Ourller discussions regarding the 
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confounding effects of educational and cultural background In assessing 
ability variables. It Is difficult to explain the differences between 
the relationships among the variables for the learning deficient and 
the non-learning deficient groups In the sample. One can only 
hypothesize that the apparent ethnic bias of the TABE, which was dis- 
cussed earlier, may have Impacted on the fact that the variable of 
ethnic background was found to be a good predictor for the non- 1 earning 
deficient group but was not found to be helpful In explaining dif- 
ferences In achievement for the learning deficient Inmates. 
20. The Intent of this study was to describe the nature and prevalence of 
learning deficiencies among adult Inmates and to explore the Interrela- 
tionship to various demographic, background and criminal Justice vari- 
ables. The conclusions drawn and set out above related to this thrust. 
It Is difficult, however, to avoid seeing the general patterns which 
exist In the prison population which lead to a broader conclusion re- 
garding the characteristics of Incarcerated Individuals. As a group, 
more often than not, they are a deprived population. They come from 
unstable family environments, have severe educational deficits, have 
little or no /ocatlonal training, have not had steady employment, and 
abuse drugs and alcohol. Many have been In conract with the criminal 
Justice system since childhood and come from ethnic minorities. The 
educational and treatment systems which currently exist on the street. 
In schools and In the prisons have not. It would seem, made any sig- 
nificant Inroads In helping them overcome these barriers. Given the 
problems facing the prison system (over-crowding, unden-f unding, under- 
staffing and lack of appropriate training) It Is hardly likely that the 
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beleaguered teachers and counselors can do much to Improve the situa- 
tion In the foreseeable future. 

Policy and Research RecommendatlQng 
Based on the findings of this stvdy, the following policy and research 
recommendations are made for consideration by the National Institute of Jus- 
tice and the U.S* Justice Department: 

1. The specific standards which apply to the treatment and education of 
prisoners In state and federal prisons should be amended to more fully 
address the needs for adequate diagnosis and treatment of learning de- 
ficiencies, 

2. The level of sophistication of the professional training of teachers 
and counselors who work with Incarcerated Individuals should be 
substantially Increased and Improved, The needs of this unique 
population are more complex and must be addressed In such a peculiar 
environment that traditional teacher and counselor training programs do 
not give the special skills needed to work with a substantially 
learning deficient population. 

3. Educational programs In prison should be redesigned to meet the basic 
educational needs of the vast majority of Inmates. These needs Include 
Increased emphasis on functional literacy skills and vocational and so- 
cial education In the most meaningful and practical sense. It Is 
recognized that these Initial recommendations require an Increased ex- 
penditure for prison education. It Is acknowledged, however, that this 
Is In complete contradiction to the real trends In almost all state 
systems which are for reduced expenditures In the areas of education 
and treatment. The truth of the matter Is that federal, state and 
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local politicians will not appropriate funds for such programs. It Is 
equally true that the process of alienation of delinquents and 
prisoners Is Ineluctable unless meaningful changes occur In the number 
of educational opportunities, the qua I Ity of those offerings, and In 
the trafnfng and gu^nty of staff In those programs. 

4. Specific screening procedures should be Initiated during I. .take Into 
the prison systems. This educational diagnosis should be sophisticated 
and attend particularly to sensory and neurological Impairments. 

5. These screening procedures should be standardized nationwide and a com- 
moit system of reporting and keeping records be Implemented. 

6. Specific and sophisticated diagnostic treatment programs should be 
available throughout the whole network of agencies which deal with the 
JuvenI le del Inquent* 

7. Drug ana alcohol abuse prevention and Intervention programs should be 
emphasized at the Juvenile levoU 

8. The public schools have a significant role to play In Intervening In 
the vicious cycle which leads to prison. They should be encouraged to 
react more quickly to Identify and treat the learning deficient stu- 
dent. 

9. The effectiveness of the Juvenile Justice system needs to be addressed. 
The findings of this study Indicate, once more, that the longer an In- 
dividual Is In contact with the criminal Justice system, the more vio- 
lent and hardened the criminal becomes. InstltutloriS do. In fact, 
appear to be "Schools for Crime." Diagnosis and treatment at all 
levels lack sophistication and until they Improve, rehabilitation will 
continue to be a myth. 
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It Is clear that there are substantial sex and ethnic Iner,ultles In the 
system. These Inequities should be examined In much more detail and 
redressed. 

The findings of this study underscore the recent recommendations from 
three major committees for more equitable ^ f^ore effoctlvep and more 
rlgflPQUS education at all levels across the nation. Such Improvements 
are needed in the nation's prisons as well as In Its schoolsl 
There Is a continued need to examine the tests used In assess. ng popu- 
lations such as the one studied In this project. The validity of these 
tests Is In doubt and, therefore, any Interpretations are suspect, 
given the cultural bias of the Instrument, the Influence of the prison 
environment, and the procedures used In test administration. There Is 
a particular need for a more appropriate adaptive behavior measure for 
prison populations. 

The value and utility of Institutional records wou!d be enhanced for 
all, not least to the researcher. If there were a national, uniform and 
centralized system In which data were consistently and reliably re- 
ported. 

Future research with this population should address the following Is- 
sues: 

a, the effect of Institutionalization on the Intellectual functioning 
of adult Inmates 

b, the Interrelationships of auditory and visual skills on the ability 
and achievement level . of adult Inmates 

c, the prevalence and nature of sensory and neurologlcdl problems and 
their Influence on the ability and achievement of this population 
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the background^ demographic and education variables should be sys- 
tematically addressed to determine their relationship to criminal 
JusMce variables 

e» a cluster analysis of the data collected should be done a a means 
of Identifying subgroups of the sample with common patterns of 
characteristics 

f. diagnosis, as opposed to screening for a more accurate Identifi- 
cation of specific learning disabilities should be undertaken 

g» the development of appropriate Instruments to assess academic 
achievement. Intellectual functioning and adaptive behavior In 
an adult prison population should be imdertaken. 
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Institute for Reseanh and 
Development in Education 



524 Btodhead Aienue 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 1801S 
telephone (21S) 861-3249 



Dear Participant: 

You are one of eleven hundred participants, selected at random, 
by the computer to take part in a national research study by Lehigh 
University. The aim of the study is to determine the educational 
needs of people in the nation's prisons so that programs to help 
meet those needs can be designed. All participants in the research 
project will be asked to take two tests: 



Some of the participants will be asked to take two additional 
tests: 



Each person selected for the study will be given an identification 
number so that his or her identity will not be able to be associated 
with the results of the tests by the prison staff. AH information 
gathered will be reported anonymously and confidentiality will be 
guaranteed. 

We regret that no money is available to pay you for participation' 
in this important national research project. 

We thank you for your cooperation and ask you to sign the form 
below. 



Permission Form for Participants 

I agree to participate in the research project described above 
and give my permission for the use of the cest results for research 
purposes. I understand that no information gained from these tests 
will be given in a way which can be associated with me nor will any 
information be put on my record. 

rjarticipant's Name) Signed 



* The Test of Adult Basic Education 

* The Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 



* The Mann-Suiter Learning Disabilities Screening Test 

* The AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale 



Sincerely, 



Dr. Raymond Bell 
Director 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE RESEARCH REPORT 

Lehigh Unlversl+y 
Bethlehem, PA 

Adaptive Rahavtor AfSQessment Instrument 

Description 

The attached Adaptive Behavior Assessment Instrument was designed for 
use In Lehigh University's research project on the prevalence and nature of 
learning deficiencies among Inmates In state correctional Institutions In 
the United States, The purpose of the Instrument Is to corroborate the 
results of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale - Revised when there Is 
evidence of possible retardation. The skill areas assessed were taken from 
the first part of the AAMD Adaptive Behavior Scale - Institutional Version. 

Directions 

The first page of the Instrument was designed for the use of examiners 
who have not had consistent contact with the Individual being assessed. It 
consists of a structured Interview and a short task for the client to 
perform. If the examiner does not know the client, all questions shou'd be 
asked before completing the checklist of skills on the second page of the 
Instrument. If the examiner has dally or frequent contact with • Se client, 
the Interview and task need not be conducted. 

The second page of the Instrument consists of a checklist of seven 
skill areas to be assessed. Before circling a number corresponding with a 
given skill area, the examiner should refer to the "Guidelines and 
Definitions" on pages 3, 4, and 5 of the Instrument. Careful attention 
should be paid to the examples of the extreme ratings for each skill area. 
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Name 

Instftutfon 
Examiner 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR ASSESSMENT 

1. Where were you living before you cane to the Institution? 

2. Were you living by yourself or with others? 

3. Did you eat most of your meals at home or elsewhere? 

4. Did you cook any meals yourself? 

5. Did you have a Job? 

6. What type of work did you do? 

7. How did you get to work or other places you needed to go? 

8. Have you ever been a member of a club or organization? 

9. Do you enjoy taking part In group activities or sports? 

10. Do you or did you ever have a drlver^s license? 

11. What do you enjoy doing In your free time? 

12. When you are In a group, do you like to be In charge? 

im 

Would you please write a slort letter or paragraph for me? It can be 

about anything you want. (If more prompting Is needed, suggest a letter of 

application for a Job or a paragraph about something you enjoy doing.) 
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Name 



Institution 
Examiner 



ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR ASSESSMENT 

CHECKLIST OF <H(\l\<i 

Directions: Indicate the extent to which the Individual appears to have 
problens In each of the following areas by circling the appropriate number. 
Refer to the "Guidelines and Definitions" on the following pages for the 
specifics of each area. 



PROBLEMS INDICATED 
NONE MILD SEVERE 



1. Independent functioning 

2. Physical development 

3. Writing skills 

4. Verbal skills 

5. Self-direction 

6. Responsibility 

7. Socialization skids 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
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ADAPTIVE BEHAVIOR ASSESSMENT 
GUIDFl INFS AND DEFINITIONS 

1. Indapandant Functioning Includes basic self care skills such as eating 
meals, cleanliness and personal hygiene, general appearance, and the ability 
to perform basic tasks. It relates to the Individual's capacity to care for 
hts or her own basic needs. 

NO PROBLEMS: Implies that the Individual could live 
Independently with no difficulty. 

SEVERE PROBLEMS: Suggests that Independent living would 
be an Imposslbl I Ity. 

2. Physical nevaiopment refers to the Individual's sensory acuity, sense of 
balance, ability to walk and run, manual dexterity, and general limb func- 
tioning. 

NO PROBLEMS: Indicates that the Individual Is well 
coordinated and has no sensory or motor problems which 
Impede normal functioning. 

SEVERE PROBLEMS: Suggests that the Individual Is so 
physical ly handicapped that It Interferes with his or her 
mobility to the extent that assistance Is always or almost 
always needed. 

3. Writing ■<;i<tiig assess an Individual's ability to verbally express him or 
herself In writing. 

NO PROBLEMS? Indicates that he she can write sensible 
and understandable letters to someone. 

SEVERE PROBLEMS: Reflect a total Inability to write or 
print any words. 
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4. Verbiil <;i<ms Include the Individual's ability to articulate* -i-o speak In 
complete sentences, and to use descriptive words and phrases. 

NO PROBLEMS: Suggest that he or she can communicate ef- 
fectively using complex sentences and action words, 
SEVERE PROBLEMS: Indicate that the Individual Is non- 
verbal or nearly non-verbal. 

5. Sa I f-n fraction Includes an Individual's ability to take Initiative* to 
persevere In activities or tasks, and to effectively utilize leisure time. 

NO PROBLEMS: Indicates that the Individual Is self-di- 
rected when appropriate, has an attention span which Is 
sufficient for norma I functioning, and uses leisure time 
creatively. 

SEVERE PROBLEMS: Suggests that the Individual Is not 
capable of Initiating activities, attending to projects, 
or planning leisure time activities. 

6. Resoonslbt I ttv refers to an Individual's degree of dependability con- 
scientiousness. 

NO PROBLEMS: Indicates that the Individual Is reliable 

and assumes responsibility when appropriate. 

SEVERE PROBLEMS: Indicates that the Individual Is totally 

unreliable and never carries out responsibility of any 

kind. 

7. Social t2atton sict I Is Include cooperation, consideration, awareness of 
others, and social maturity. 

NO PROBLEMS: Suggests that the Individual Interacts 
appropriately and freely with others and Is able to par- 
ticipate easily !n group activities. 
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SEVERE PROBLEMS: Indicates that the Individual Is 
basically unable to respond to others In a socially ac- 
ceptable manner. 
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INTERVIEW FORM 



Name . . . Code # 



1. Language spoken at home: 

1. English □ 

2. Spanish □ 

3. (other) □ 

2. Educational History grade/ level 

Elementary Q 

Secondary £^ 

Post Secondary □ 

Vocational Training Q 

Other □ 

Certificates □ 

(eg. BA, GED, etc.; 

3. Ever adjudicated delinquent Yes No^ 

4. Ever in a juvenile institution Yes No_ 
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LEARNING DEFICIEHCIES PROJEC T 
DATA COLLECTION tom 



1. Today's date: 

2. 1 D # Lehigh qnnpD 

3. Inst. # □□□□□ 

1». Birth date DD/OG/QO 

5. Date of suamary report or date of information: 



A. PERSONAL IITFORMATION 
!• Ethnic Bdkckground 

Afro-American 1 

Caucasian 2 

Iilspanic-Aznerican 3 

Mexican-American k 

Native American 5 

Asian 6 

Other 7 
2. Primary Language Spoken in Home (Psychologist answers) 

English 1 

Spanish 2 

Other 3 
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3. Primary source of income prior to jncarceratlon (circle no more than 2) 
a. Occupational Title: 



1. 


Managerial & Profecsional 


1 




Specialty Occupations 




2. 


Technical » Sales, & Ad. 


2 




Support Occupationc 




3. 


Service Occupations 


3 


t 


Farming, Forestry & Fishing 






Occupations 




5. 


Precision Production, Craft & 


5 


6. 


Repair Occupations 


6 


Operators , Fabricators & 




Lahox^crs (machine operators 




7. 


Trsnsportation & Material 


7 


8, 


Moving Occupations 


8 


Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, 




Helpers, & Laborers 




9. 


Occupation not Reported 


9 


10. 


Never employed 


10 


11. 


Occasional Johs 


11 




(use to describe inconsistent or 


intermittent 



P.R. S.R. 



employment or odd Jobs) 

Pertinent medical information (Specify particular difficulties; eg. diabetes, seizures, etc* 



p - 


Keneral ohvsleal condition 


u - 


upper body- 


L - 


lower body 


H - 


hearing 


E - 


eyes 


S - 


stability 


T - 


teeth 



B. SENTENCE DATA 



1. Effective date of sentence 



office 
ie only 



vn 



2. Crime conmltted 



erJc 



arson 

8LS8a\2lt 

aggravated A & B 

A W/I to murdf 

A by prisoner 
blackmail 
bribery 
bxirglary 
conspiracy 
drug offenses 
embezzlement 
entry, unlawful 
forgery 
fraud 

kidnapping 
larceny 

liquor law violations 
manslaughter, involuntary 
manslaughter, voluntary'' 
motor vehicle code violations 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



present 
offense 



length 
mln.-max 



■luvenlle length adult length 



P.B. 



S.R. 



01 

Ok 
07 
10 
13 
16 
19 
22 
25 
28 
31 
3U 
37 
1*0 
1*3 
1*6 
k9 
52 
55 



02 

05 
08 

11 
Ik 

17 
20 
23 
26 
29 
32 
35 
38 
1*1 
kk 
kl 
50 
53 
56 



03 

06 
09 
12 

15 
18 
21 
2k 

27 
30 
33 
36 
39 
1*2 

k3 
1*8 
51 
5l» 
57 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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murder 

first degree 

second degree 

third degree 

possession of instrmaents of crime 

prison breach 

escape from prison furlough 

parole violation 

prostitution 

rape 

forcible 

statutory 
receiving stolen property 
robbery 
sex offenses 

sexual intercourse 9 deviate 
trespass t criminal 
weapons 



BEST COPY AVAILARIF 



present length 
offense mln.-max 



58 
61 
6k 
67 

70 
73 
76 

79 
82 
85 
88 

91 
9k 

97 
100 



.luvenile lengtl: 



59 
62 

65 
68 

71 
7J* 
77 

80 
83 
86 
89 
92 
95 
98 
103 



3. all other offenses (specify) 

U. plea bargaining yes 



no 



past 

adiat length I P.rJ S. R. 



60 
63 



69 



72 
75 
78 

81 
8k 
87 
90 
93 
96 
99 
102 



2 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
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C. EPUCATIOMAL INFOPJlATtON 

1. Intelli^jence Rating 

2. Achievement Testing 
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past 








present 








past 








present 









3. Grades completed 

U. Grades repeated 

5. Total years of formal ed. 

6. School Placement 



Regular 



Special 



Elementary 
Secondary 



7. Age entered 
Age left 



8. Special Diagnoses (Specify diagnosis & where it was made) 



Public school _ 
Private school 



Prior institutionalization juvenile 

Prior institutionalizat^ofiy ta^i^ t 1 ^../.^'^ 
Currant diagnosis 



Was individual 
ever evaluated? 



res 



no 



5. I 



P.R. 


S.R. 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 ' 

1 


1 


1 

2 


1 


2 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



9. Par tic ipa** ion in academici vocational or other programs 



3216 





Cu::rent ] y Previous. 


Iv 




xnscicu uionai 
procframs 


Institutional 


public or private 








GEu 








Voc, 








Post Secondary 








(BVR) 

Bureau of vocational rehab. 








Other 








never enrolled 









6. 
P.R. 



10. 





institutional 






Degrees/Cfertificates Obtained 


programs 


Institutional 


public or private 


a. Trade school cert. 








b. U.S. Diploma 








regular 








GEO 









c. College degxees 

AA 

EA/BS 
MA/llS 
PhD 

d. Professional cert. 
e« Other 



S.R. 



For office 
use cnly 
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D, BACKGROOcJP HISTOPY (may check several) 
1, family 

intact faniiy 
broken hone _ 
one parent - mother 
one parent - father _ 
other relatives 



S.R. 



foster home 
group home 
institution 
adoptive home 
family friends 
other (specify) 



Developmental 
birth order 



prenatal status 
birth condition 
defects 



eg« remarried, paramours, common law 

marriage 



Problems 

abused 
run away 
suicide attempts 
drug involvement 



£• LEGAL HISTORY AIID OFFENSE PAITERN 



Adult 



Age of 
First 



TVrrests 



Convictions 



Incarcerations 



Total 
No. 



t 



Juvenile Pattern 



Viol env 



Number of Offenses 



Property 



Analysis 



Health 
Safety 
Morals 



State 



Misc. 



See Official Arrest 
Record for Further 
Details 



Adjudicated delinquent: yes 



no 



1 
1 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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